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NE of the most interesting addresses at the recent an- 
nual meeting of the National Association of Local 
Fire Insurance Agents was that by Professor A. W. Whit- 
ney, of the University of California, who will act as actuary 
of the New York Legislative Investigation Committee. Mr. 
Whitney complimented the agents upon the generally satis- 
factory way in which they protected the opposing interests in- 
trusted to them, and continued, in reference to the fire insur- 
ance business, in part as follows: 

It is a business whose conceptions are difficult and whose relations 
are subtle and far-reaching. For instance, take a rate. What is a 
rate? Why, presumably, the measure of a hazard. And what is a 
hazard? Well, there you are up against one of the most baffling con- 
ceptions in the world. Classifications and schedules are attempts to 
determine hazard, and you know the difficulties that abound in each. 
The subject of rate or hazard is founded on a paradox, and along 
with it goes another paradox concerning loss; here they are: You 
must determine the rate or hazard before the fire takes place, and 
you must determine the loss after the evidence of what is lost is 
burnt up. 

Professor Whitney also remarked upon the recognition by 
insurance managers of fire prevention as being to the mutual 
advantage of the companies and the insured, and in this con- 
nection said: 

What a misfortune it would be if in attempting to limit expense, or 
to prevent discrimination, or to cure some other evil, there should be 
disassociation of fire insurance and fire prevention, so that the insurer 
lost his interest in helping to save the world from burning up! As 
a matter of fact, there are laws, or interpretations of laws, that have 
had exactly this effect. No, we need to keep the wit and energy of 
insurance men on the side of conservation. 

And so you cannot dispose of the expense problem so summarily 
by saying “cut down expenses.” Expense must be analyzed. There 
is the expense of fire prevention, and there is the expense of getting 
and doing the business. But even the expense of getting the business 


cannot be handled in the mass, for there must be a differentiation be- 
tween the expense of pure competition, which has no economic value, 
and the expense that represents the care and thought of a capable 
agent. 


He advocated publicity and education as essentials in bring- 
ing about a better understanding between the public and the 
fire insurance interests, and gave it as his opinion that an in- 
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vestigation such as had been conducted in Illinois and is now 
going on in New York can do one thing, if nothing else, in 
bringing the insured and the insurer in a position where there 
can be mutual understanding. 





T is noteworthy that almost coincident with the presenta- 
| tion of an address by a special committee of the National 
Board of Fire Underwriters at the National Conservation 
Congress at St. Paul bearing upon the “Conservation of 
Utilized Resources from Destruction by Fire,” President 
Stillwell, of the Chicago Association of Commerce, advocated 
the extension of the movement to conserve the natural re- 
sources of the nation so as to also protect those now utilized 
from destruction by fire. This is a subject which well merits 
the study of all who are interested in the preservation of indi- 
vidual and national wealth. Omitting the years 1871 and 
1872, when the great fires occurred in Chicago and Boston, 
the year in which what may be termed the normal fire loss 
in the United States first crossed the one-hundred-million 
mark was 1883, and since that time it has never gone below 
that amount, and has in several years exceeded $200,000,000. 
These figures relate only to the absolute and immediate de- 
struction of material property by fire; but the consequential 
losses and the cost of fire prevention and fire extinguishing 
apparatus and service would probably bring the national ex- 
pense due to fire hazard up to at least $400,000,000 per an- 
num. A large proportion of the fires is due to careless- 
ness, and could be prevented by such punitive laws as exist 
in some European countries. Another large percentage of 
the total loss is due to the bad construction of buildings. This, 
of course, can now only be remedied, in a measure, by adopt- 
ing safe building materials and methods in the future, by im- 
proving existing buildings when changes are made therein, 
and by the use of all possible precautionary measures. An 
excellent suggestion is made in the address of the National 
Board looking to the warning of children against the dan- 
gers of fire and their education in methods of avoiding and 
extinguishing fires. Such a course is prescribed in Ohio, and 
the example of this State might well be followed in the schools 
of other States. 





is given to the fact, frequently commented upon, that in- 
surance companies are compelled to contribute to the State 
revenues an unreasonable and unjust amount. They pay 
taxes, like other corporations, and in addition are required to 
pay to the Insurance Department large sums in fees, for one 
service or another. The amount so received in 1909 was 
$427,074, being $226,044 more than was required for the 
maintenance of the Department, the remaining $201,030 hav- 
ing been turned into the State treasury. As originally en- 
acted, the law contemplated that the companies should con- 
tribute to the Department only such sum as was necessary for 
its maintenance ; but the various official heads have gone much 
further, each striving to outdo his predecessor in squeezing 
out revenue from the companies. The State has thus re- 
ceived $2,764,538 from this Department since its organization 
in 1859. No good reason can be given for this excessive 
taxation of the business of insurance, nor why the service 
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rendered to the public at large by the Insurance Department 
should not be paid for out of the general State funds, the same 
as other branches of the State government are paid and main- 
tained. Supervision of insurance is supposed to be in the in- 
terests of all the people of the State, but under the present 
system it is paid for by the few, viz.: the policyholders of the 
companies. It is the policyholders who must pay larger pre- 
miums because of the excess cost of transacting the business 
imposed upon the companies by such unjust and discriminat- 
ing taxation. The injustice of 4his has been recognized and 
attempts made to secure legislation that would relieve the com- 
panies from the charge for maintaining the Insurance Depart- 
ment, but legislators regard insurance companies as such easy 
marks that all such attempts have failed. Possibly at some 
future day, when honest and fair treatment of insurance com- 
panies by the legislature can be looked for, the discrimination 
referred to may be done away with. 





HE month of September has been a noteworthy one so 
far as conventions of insurance men are concerned. 
Last week THE SPECTATOR gave extensive reports concerning 
two gatherings of insurance representatives, this week two 
others are covered in our columns, while next week still an- 
other is to be reported. These gatherings are productive of 
much good to the business at large, as well as to the indi- 
viduals participating in them, and are to be encouraged. 
Those attending-find ample opportunity to converse with their 
well-informed brethren, and probably get more points from 
private conversation than from the papers read at the busi- 
ness sessions. Where the gathering is one of agents, like that 
of the National Association of Life Underwriters or the Na- 
tional Association of Local Fire Insurance Agents, an oppor- 
tunity is frequently afforded to meet officers of the companies 
on a more social footing than is feasible by a visit to the home 
office. Several of these officers have from time to time given 
valuable advice to the assembled agents and thus diffused 
widely the benefits of their experience. At the Detroit meet- 
ing of the life insurance agents of the country George T. 
Wilson, second vice-president of the Equitable Life Assur- 
ance Society, delivered one of the best of many good ad- 
dresses, and also spoke at the banquet on a topic of vital in- 
terest to agents. He not only made a pronounced hit with his 
hearers, but willingly admitted that he too had learned some- 
thing from his attendance at the meeting. Officers and agents 
are made of the same clay, and personal contact will make 
both classes realize that their interests are identical. 





OW comes word from the Northwest that a bill provid- 

ing for the regulation of fire insurance premium rates 

and commissions is being prepared for introduction in the 
next session of the legislature of Oregon. Thus far the ex- 
perience in the State regulation of rates has hardly been of 
such a favorable character as to warrant other States in un- 
dertaking a task of that nature. In Kansas one of the home 


companies has recently been forced to retire from business ; 
in Texas the Governor, by calling repeated special sessions 
of the legislature, has compelled the repeal of the former 
State Rating Board law, and the enactment of a new law, 
which probably will not work out any better than the old one; 
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while in Louisiana the rating board has just been appointed, 
and the new system has not yet been tried out. In view of the 
unsatisfactory experience thus far it would seem to be the 
part of wisdom for the legislatures of other States to make 
haste slowly in the direction of State regulation of rates. 


FIRE INSURANCE TOPICS 


NEW YORK SURVEYS. 


The brokerage committee was turned down by the Exchange last 
week, because of their refusal to date a renewal of a broker’s certifi- 
cate from the date of the application, which was July 20. The com- 
mittee did not act upon it until August 20, and the broker, through 
no fault of his own, was cut off from the privileges in the interim. 
The Exchange voted in favor of the earlier date. 

The general opinion among the few underwriters who have taken 
an interest in the pending investigation of fire insurance questions is 
that it will be well along in October before the subject is reached 
by the legislative committee now in session. It is understood a con- 
ference will be held this week between Manager Robb of the Ex- 
change and Prof. Whitney, who has been named as secretary to the 
committee, relative to particular items of information required by the 
committee; but we learn there is no sign that the methods of rating 
which involve the schedule charges and credits will be inquired into at 
all. The subject of legislative expenditure may be investigated in 
confirmation of the evidence brought out by the Superintendent of 
Insurance. In this field the fire companies feel perfectly safe against 
assault. There is not so much secrecy in these movements as un- 
certainty on both sides as to the scope of the inquiry and the leadings 
of the testimony. The power of the committee to call for evidence 
from banks and trust companies is supposed by some to give a new 
clue to various financial operations of the Board of Underwriters, but 
the Department’s diligence in searching for evidence into the records 
of companies and individuals last spring seems to have left very little 
for the committee to develop. 














An amusing story is afloat regarding an alleged visit of two agents 
of this city who went to Montreal lately to have an interview with the 
officials of the Yorkshire of England who were in that city. Osten- 
sibly the visit was incidental to a summer’s vacation, but it is suspected 
the subject of an American agency for the city of New York was 
mentioned, but it was stated subsequently no encouragement was 
offered. The knowledge that in the past ten years various calls at the 
home office of the Yorkshire in old York, England, have had as little 
result is quoted in support of the alleged result of the Montreal call. 

The meeting of the Exchange last week was quickly over, and 
proved a common-place affair after the two months’ vacation. No 
mention of the proposed reduction of commissions to conform to 
the new associated effort was heard, and there is no desire to hasten 
action on the question. The withdrawal of the London from the ten- 
tative agreement, because of the refusal of the Continental-Fidelity- 
Phenix combination to join, was casually referred to in the lobby 
with a sort of grim humor. Connected with the fact that the manager 
of the London is the president of the Exchange, it looks now more 
than ever that the co-operation of the Exchange in this matter is an 
impossible factor in the situation. 

The new use and occupancy form adopted by the Exchange is in- 
tended to cover a defect in the forms previously in use. There was 
some doubt in the construction of the old form, and the amendments 
were proposed to fix the liability in clearer terms relative to the per 
diem compensation allowed to the insured. 

The sprinkler leakage privilege enjoyed by the fire insurance com- 
panies under the recent legislation has not led to a large volume of 
premiums filling the coffers of the companies which have adopted the 
system. The Exchange rate committee has under advisement the 
question of rates. In June the committee reported a five-cent rate, 
subject to the eighty per cent coinsurance clause, but it was debated 
and recommitted in consequence of the claim that the coinsurance 
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required would throw the business into the hands of outsiders. That 
fear has not been removed, but a new question has arisen, whether 
the Exchange agreement contemplates sprinkler leakage as one of its 
duties. It is claimed that this branch of the business is not covered 
by the agreement. 

The brokers have had a hearty laugh over the proposition, so 
strenuously advocated by one of their own number, who happens to 
have an income outside of his brokerage estimated at over $50,000 per 
annum, that the customers should pay the brokers. This is an old 
idea, brought forward periodically and urged with zeal and logic, but 
it has never met with any success, for the sole reason that the clients 
have persistently refused their consent. Now the brokers refer to 
the revival of the recommendation in terms to indicate that the clients 
of the brokers are diametrically opposed to it now as ever, and that 
the companies who bask in the favor of brokers are quite willing to let 
well enough alone. 

A few days ago the fire patrol automobile was on William street, 
in view of the underwriters and brokers who passed it on the side- 
walk. It seemed to be a very comfortable vehicle, and the fire patrol 
committee would not have felt especially complimented for their 
wisdom if they had heard the numerous suggestions of “joy rides” 
which were repeated from the pavement. 

The New York Board’s regular monthly meeting was held yesterday, 
but there was only routine work of the committees reported and the 
session was short. The returns of the secretary and treasurer was an 
agreeable incident of the meeting. 





CHICAGO AND THE WEST. 


The stock companies have adopted a new schedule of rates for auto- 
mobile insurance, and the Chicago agents have been instructed to apply 
the same to all new business from and after September 15, and to all 
renewals from and after October 1. Owing to the Lloyds competition 
it will be absolutely impossible to secure the new ‘rates in Chicago, 
and the result of this action on the part of the stock companies will 
mean turning practically all the business over to Lloyds. The Chicago 
agents are making every effort to agree upon some plan with the 
Lloyds representatives so as to avert a rate war. Both the agents 
for the stock companies and the Lloyds wish to keep their organiza- 
tion intact, and there is no doubt but that the company officials them- 
selves will appreciate the wisdom of doing this. Evidently some sort 
of a compromise measure will have to be agreed upon. The busi- 
ness has not been profitable, and it is quite likely that rates will have 
to be increased in the near future. 





BOSTON AND VICINITY. 


The annual meeting of the Massachusetts Mutual Fire Insurance 
Union took place last Saturday, these officers being elected: Francis 
H. Lincoln, president; James Y. Noyes, Alfred H. Nash, vice-presi- 
dents; Charles F. Danforth, secretary-treasurer and general inspector. 

The Holyoke Business Mens Association is contemplating establish- 
ing another mutual fire insurance company, with the intention of 
doing business on more liberal lines than is the Holyoke Mutual. 

The Boston Insurance Company has declared a quarterly dividend 
of five per cent and an extra of ten per cent, making thirty per cent 
for the.year. The dividend was thirty per cent in 1909, eighteen per 
cent in 1908, and twenty per cent in 1907. Dividends are payable 
October 1 to stockholders of record September 22. 


NOTES FROM PHILADELPHIA. 


The Girard Fire and Marine has declared the usual quarterly divi- 
dend of five per cent. 

The State of Omaha, Neb., has been licensed to do business in 
Pennsylvania. 

At the regular monthly meeting of the directors of the American 
Union Fire last week, Acting Treasurer Charles A. Wilson was elected 
permanent treasurer, and vacancies in the board were filled by the 
selection of William H. Bilyeu of this city and Eben B. Campbell of 
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Williamsport. It is expected that the company will begin business 
by January I. 

A feature of the auction sales of securities last week was a jump 
of 38 points in Pennsylvania Fire shares to 443. There had not been 
a transaction in this issue since last June. Fire Association shares 
brought 340% and Peoples National Fire 52. 

The General Adjustment Bureau has appointed James M. Young, 
a prominent adjuster of Pittsburg, a staff adjuster, and assigned him 
to the Philadelphia office from October 1. : 

President Louis S. Amonson of the Peoples National Fire is a 
member of the organization committee of the North Penn Bank of 
Philadelphia, which was chartered recently. 

The falling off of the number of fires this month in comparison with 
August is very welcome to Middle department underwriters, who, 
according to a prominent company official here, had begun to fear an 
unfavorable close to the year. 








UNCONVENTIONAL CONVENTION ECHOES. 

The meeting last week of the National Association of Local Fire 
Insurance Agents was chiefly notable for the naturalness and simplic- 
ity of the proceedings. President Guenther is one of those who wear 
even their official hearts on their sleeves, and it may be conceded that 
this meeting was largely shaped by the large-hearted intelligence so 
admired by George Eliot in her analysis of the springs of action. 

* x * x 


Imagine, for example, the contrast in dealing with questions raised 
by members in a meeting such as this and one of the formal British 
tvpe. When some information was called for as to the state of the 
funds of the National Association, members were told that all potential 
objectors were at liberty to step out of the room and get licked by the 
polished Woodworth in true Buffalo style. Realizing that in Rome 
one must do as the Romans do and in Buffalo as the Buffaloes 
do, no one accepted the challenge nor excepted to the report. And yet 
everybody was happy. 

* ‘k * * 

The South was expected to roar, and roared you as gently as a 
sucking dove. Indeed the representatives from the sunny land seemed 
anxious to deny even the suggestions of secession attributed to them 
by rumor. Strong men like Lumpkin of Georgia, Manly of Alabama, 
Offenhauser of Texas, Moss of Louisiana, and Kirkpatrick of Vir- 
ginia, gave the strongest assurances of loyalty, and emphasized the 
fact that the national body is just as much a property right of the 
South as it is of the North, East and West. 

* * # * 

The Chicago local agents were in a rather awkward situation, the 
local board having extended to the National Association last January 
an official invitation to hold their meeting in Chicago, yet declining to 
vote any appropriation for social entertainment. The difficulty was 
solved, in part, by some of the local agents getting up a fund by in- 
dividual subscription, and such men as L. E. Yager, C. T. Chandler 
and Joseph M. Wile were especially diligent in their efforts to make 
the social features enjoyable. The “general agency faction,” as the 
managerial element in the local board is described, was largely absent 
because of the Frontenac convention, but in these existing circum- 
stances was not perhaps greatly missed by the visitors. 

* * * ok 


“If wages must be cut then let the whole staff share in the reduc- 
tion.” This, from the report of George D. Markham of St. Louis, 
voiced the general sentiment of all intelligent agents when asked to 
sign warrants for their own execution. Of course, it would not have 
been politic to have suggested how it would be entirely practicable for 
many executives to follow the example set by so many able companies 
in lopping off unnecessary Western departments and certain general 
agencies in the East, South and North, so as not only to reduce ex- 
penses but gain the benefit of bringing efficient and intelligent local 
agents in direct business connection with the head offices. 

* * * * 


“State rating plans” brought out an especially interesting discussion, 
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even though Mr. Barnes of Kansas, as exponent and defender, was not 
on hand to present his address. Mr. Offenhauser of Texas spoke ably 
on the subject, as did Woodworth of Buffalo, Kauffman of Des 
Moines, Russell of Milwaukee, Kiernan of Albany, Ryon of Streator, 
Markham of St. Louis, and de Roode of Chicago. Opinion was about 
equally divided, though the trend of thought was in favor of giving 
a degree of welcome to State rate-making in view of its own tendency 
to produce in time a more intelligent crop of local agents. 
* * * * 

Mr. de Roode’ of Chicago pointed out that if such an innovation 
were regarded as an affliction it would perhaps be one of the class 
which the poet had in mind when he said: 


“When grief shall come to thee 
Seek not to flee, 
But make of it thy friend.” 


Not the least of the advantages of such a law lies in its possibility 
of clarifying the views of State officials as to the real methods of 
companies in dealing with the public, and thus getting such changes in 
legislation as would go more directly to elemental reforms. He gave 
some illustrations showing the ridiculous bookkeeping required under 
American State formule, whereby the unearned reserve upon the 
American premiums alone of British companies was almost as great, 
if not greater, than the head office reserve in England upon the pre- 
miums received by the same companies upon their whole-world 
business ! 

x * * * 

The lady speaker was appropriately named as well as tastily gowned. 
Miss Goodspeed interested her audience with what might be termed 
a rapid charm. She had worked out quite a complete though reason- 
able plan for raising the standard of agency qualification through a 
license system which, while applicable to either sex, would help very 
much to weed out the kind of male trash which the National Asso- 
ciation of Credit Men is seeking to have the companies “cut out.” 

od * ok * 

Unlike the skeleton at the feast, the victim commonly known as 
“the assured” was present very much in the flesh, and as a friendly 
visitor rather than as a sufferer. Arthur Hawxhurst of Marshall Field 
& Co. read a paper full of interesting figures as well as facts, blended 
with that welcome phase of criticism which makes for constructive 
reform. “Prove to the public that if you are a trust you are not a 
trust for your own good alone but for the community at large,” voices 
the New Thought which must precede the New Era of underwriting 
responsibility. 

ok * * * 

Prof. A. W. Whitney of California, who has been “loaned” by the 
university of that State to the New York Legislative Investigating 
Committee, was naturally one of the most scholarly features of this 
meeting, remarkable as it has been for its combination of good nature 
and exceptionally high talent. His address was short, simple and 
clear—a presage always of ability—and the public’s idea of fire in- 
surance and the local agent has never perhaps been epitomized better 
than in this: 

Fire insurance is a curious business, full of seeming contradictions 
and anomalies from top to bottom; you, yourselves, illustrate one of 
these: You are called upon to act, first, in the interests of the as- 
sured; second, in the interests of not merely one company, but a 
number of sharply competitive companies, and, third, in the interest 
of yourselves. That is certainly a curious situation, and that you 
have reached as satisfactory a basis as you have in this diversity of 
interests speaks well for the character of the men in the business. 

* * * * 

The clear-headedness of Hildreth of Freeport is only matched by his 
marvelous patience in fighting the campaign for uniform blanks, a 
measure whose full worth many of the agents and companies still do 
not appreciate fully, even outside of the State Comptroller of Nevada. 
What keeps Hildreth so genial is the fundamental knowledge that 
he is bound to “get there,” and that every delay or discouragement is 
but an incentive to strenuous achievement. 


2k * * * 


The courteous R. F. Manly of Alabama brought in the able report of 
the resolutions committee, which was adopted unanimously without 
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change. This is a State paper, all right, and another proof that the 
National Association need not take a back seat for any existing in- 
surance organization in matters of diplomacy. 
* * * cK 
Metzger of Nashville, Neale of Cleveland, and Drake of Chicago, all 
added to their previous glories, and the election of Neale as president, 
and the practical decision to meet at Buffalo next August, concluded 
one of the most sincere and enjoyable gatherings of fire insurance men 
which the “confused” year of 1910 has witnessed. 





‘THE MIDDLE STATES. 





New York Fire Insurance Companies’ Stocks. 
(Quotations furnished by E. S. Bailey, 66 Broadway, New York city.) 








Acopeninate pid. 
nnual When 
a fee . tai. Dividend. Payable. ee ts. Per Ca Cent 
ity of New Ork.....0.- $806,006 Ape 

Commonwealth ... 10 -& 6 cou 
Continental nae 2, Hoy ooo 40 ~— J. 925 950 

Empire City ..... 00,000 8 .& J. 125 =e 
Fidelity-Phenix . 2,500, 7000 * 265 275 
German Alliance.. : 400 15 & J. 275 800 
German-American . a 500, 000 30 -& J. 550 560 
Germania ($50) . - 7000, 7000 18 .& f. 285 295 
— Falls ($10)........ "200,000 30 & 1,625 ie 
and Rutgers....... 400,000 40 a 475 . 
ieemuer CORED avtecsvves 1,000,000 10 -& J. 200 210 
ecccctcccccccosees SO 30 & fj. 640 660 
Nassau ($50) ........... 200,000 10 ® & ° 165 175 
Niagara ($50) .......... 1,000,000 20 5 . 300 305 
North River CMD. -50'2>-- 000 10 & 155 165 
Pacific ($25) ........+.. 200,000 14 .& 185 ae 
Peter ouper ($29)...... 150,000 6 & j. 90 106 
Stu tuyvesant ........eeeee- 400,000 10 .& J. 155 160 
United States” (386 ee 50,000 . 60 70 

‘estchester ($10 scene 400,000 35 &A. 455 
Williamsburg! City” ($50). 260,000 20 & J. 880 400 
~* No information. Q, Quarterly. 





Death of Marshall S. Driggs. 

On Wednesday night, September 14, Marshall S. Driggs, long presi- 
dent of the Williamsburgh City Fire Insurance Company of New York, 
died quite suddenly, in his seventy-seventh year, at his summer home at 
New Canaan, Conn. He had been at the office on the day named, and 
was apparently in his usual health, except for a cold which, however, 
produced oedema of the lungs, and, in connection with a chronic weak- 
ness of the heart, caused his decease. The funeral services were held 
at New Canaan on Friday last. 

On the same day a special meeting of the New York Board of Fire 
Underwriters was called to take action on the death of Mr. Driggs. 
Messrs. Kremer, Eaton and Babb made appropriate addresses, expressing 
the sense of loss felt by the members of the board, and a committee 
was appointed to prepare suitable memorial resolutions, to be spread 
upon the minutes of the board. 

Marshall Sylvanus Driggs was a popular and well-known figure in 
New York fire underwriting. He first became connected with the 
Williamsburgh City Fire Insurance Company in March, 1853, when he 
took a position as policy clerk. He was promoted from time to time 
until he became assistant secretary of the company, which office he 
resigned in 1857, to go into business on his own account. In 1868 he 
returned to the Williamsburgh City Fire as a director, and in 1883 
became chairman of its finance committee. Six years later, on the 
death of his father, Mr. Driggs succeeded the latter as president of the 
company. He was chosen vice-president of the New York Board of 
Fire Underwriters in 1900-1901, and was president of that body in 1902- 
1903. At the time of his death he was treasurer of the National Board of 
Fire Underwriters, which position he had held for a number of years. 
He was also identified with numerous industrial and financial concerns 
as officer or director. 





Trial of President Vail of the Dutchess. 

The trial of President Lewis H. Vail, of the Dutchess Fire of Pough- 
keepsie, occurred last week. The only damaging testimony against Mr. 
Vail was the sworn statement of former Secretary J. J. Graham, to the 
effect that the president had cut a leaf from the minute book contain- 
ing a resolution binding the Dutchess Fire Insurance Company to pay 
to the Dutchess Insurance Company a commission of twenty-five per 
cent on the reinsurance premiums. Mr. Graham testified that the leaf 
was cut in August, 1906, and that he held it and said nothing about it 
until the visit of the insurance examiners in April, 1910. Vice-President 
M. A. Fowler and President Vail both testified that the leaf was not 
cut from the book as described by Mr. Graham, and that the resolution 
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in question was considered but was never passed, and that it got in 
the minute bock of the Dutchess Insurance Company by mistake. Mr. 
Vail further testified that within ten days after the meeting in August, 
1906, Mr. Fowler discovered the mistake and made a memorandum as 
to what changes should be made, and told Mr. Graham to file same in 
the minute book of the new company; also that the minute book of the 
old company was taken away by Mr. Graham, with the leaf containing 
the resolution uncut and untorn. Mr. Vail stated positively that he 
did not cut out the page and had no knowledge of how the page was 
cut or torn from the book. 

After being out four hours, the jury failed to agree, standing six 
for conviction and six for acquittal. After discharging the jury, 
Justice Morchauser declined to order a new trial in October, saying that 
the case must go over to the regular term of the supreme court in 
November; but that if the Governor decided to call a special term, 
he would be ready to hear the case at any time. Meanwhile Mr. Vail 
has been released on bond. Deputy Attorney General Fisher has re- 
quested Governor Hughes to call an extraordinary session of the su- 
preme court to again try Mr. Vail’s case. 





—The New Jersey Association of Fire Chiefs advocates the creation of the 
office of State Fire Marshal. 

—It is predicted that the Eastern Union will vote to suspend all rules, thus 
leaving the organization in position to be revived. 

—The American Union Fire of Philadelphia expects to commence operations in 
October, the sale of stock being practically completed. 

—The Union Fire of Paris has been licensed in New York State and has be- 
gun business. Starkweather & Shepley, Inc., of New York, are managers. 

—H. E. Maxon, special agent of the Continental, succeeds A. H. Murphy, re- 
signed, as a member of the executive committee of the Underwriters Association 
office af State Fire Marshal. 

—Alfred E. Church has been appointed special agent in Western New York 
for the Sun of London. His territory was formerly Maryland, Delaware, Dis- 
trict of Columbia, Virginia and Allegheny county, Pennsylvania, for the same 
company. 

—The Greenwich of New York resumed business last week, with a capital of 
$200,000 and a surplus of $50,000. Mason A. Stone is again president, with 
C. V. Meserole as vice-president; Frederick W. DeHart, secretary, and J. S. 
Frelinghuysen, general agent.. 

—It is understood that the Fire Underwriters Association has ascertained that 
agents in Boston, Philadelphia and Baltimore would fall in with its proposed 
plans, but those in New York and Pittsburg would be opposed thereto. The 
plan of allowing contingent commissions as an alternative to a flat fifteen per cent 
commission does not seem to meet with favor. 





THE WEST. 





End of Meeting of the Western Union. 


Legislation and sprinklered business occupied most of the attention 
of the Western Union at its annual meeting at Frontenac, N. Y., last 
week. It was decided to give greater attention than heretofore to 
sprinklered risks and those about to be equipped, with a view to adequately 
meeting the competition of the mutuals, etc. The Union decided to 
make preparations to meet anticipated demands for State regulation of 
rates. 

The meeting reached the conclusion that the Union rules do not apply 
to marine and transportation policies covering automobile floaters, and 
that the Union will not exercise any jurisdiction over commissions on 
automobile business. The work of the publicity and education commit- 
tee will be continued more actively than heretofore. The officers 
chosen were as follows: President, Fred. S. James; vice-president, John 
H. Stoddart; secretary, H. N. Kelsey. The next meeting will be held at 
the New Willard hotel, Washington, D. C., in April, 1911. 





Annual Meeting of Fire Underwriters Association of the 
Northwest. 

The forty-first annual meeting of the Fire Underwriters Association 
of the Northwest will be held at the Hotel La Salle, Chicago, October 5 
and 6. Aside from the usual routine business and the president’ address, 
the programme will be as follows: 


“Some Present-Day Problems,’ Insurance Commissioner Jas. V. Barry 
of Michigan; ‘Practices,’ W. A. Blodgett, second assistant manager, 
Springfield, Chicago; “Inspections by Different Concerns,’”’ J. M. Harri- 
son, State agent Connecticut Fire, Minneapolis; “Fire Insurance, Its 
Prudence and Development,” J. W. Mooney, Columbus, Ohio; “The 
Significance of the Fire Waste,’’ Franklin H. Wentworth, secretary 
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National Fire Protection Association, Boston, Mass.; ‘‘Theory and Prac- 
tice of Electrical Inspection,” George E. Bruen, National Board of Fire 
Underwriters, New York city, and “The Relation of the State Fire 
Marshal’s Office in Reducing the Fire Waste,’’ C. J. Doyle, State Fire 
Marshal for Illinois. 





T. F. Grefe Becomes Secretary of Queen City Fire. 


Theo. F. Grefe has resigned as secretary of the State Insurance Com- 
pany of Des Moines, from October 1, having accepted the office of sec- 
retary of the Queen City Fire of Sioux Falls, S. D. Webb M. Elliott 
succeeds Mr. Grefe as secretary, with Fred Grefe as assistant secretary. 
M. M. Pratt, heretofore assistant secretary, was elected vice-president. 
T. F. Grefe has been connected with the State Insurance Company for 
thirty-two years. He still retains his large interest in the State, and 
has acquired a considerable holding of stock in the Queen City Fire. 





Death of J. M. Neuburger. 


Jacob M. Neuburger of Chicago, who for many years prior to 1909 had 
been Western department manager of the Atlas of London, died on 
Sunday last at his home from heart disease. The funeral was held on 
Tuesday at La Porte, Ind. 

Mr. Neuburger was born July 4, 1840, at St. Louis, and went into the 
local agency business at La Porte, Ind., in 1870. Shortly thereafter he 
traveled for the Imperial of London, and later for the German-American, 
and in 1891 be came Western manager for the Atlas. This position he 
resigned January 1, 1909, and retired on a pension, still remaining as a 
local director for the Atlas. Last winter he spent in California, but his 
health did not improve, and an attack of stomach trouble last week 
finally affected his heart and caused his death. His decease will be 
mourned by a large circle of friends, by whom he was sincerely liked and 
respected. 





Ohio Observations. 
{[FRoM OUR OWN CORRESPONDENT. ] 


A plan for an insurance building for Cleveland is taking shape. Al- 
ready a number of large offices have agreed to take space in such a 
building, and others will no doubt do so. The building will be erected 
by a capitalist, and the space leased to the agents, but it will be known 
as the Insurance Building. The location selected is at the corner 
of Superior avenue and Bond street, next to the Hollenden hotel. It will 
be ten stories high and modern in every particular. 

Superintendent of Insurance C. C. Lemert has issued a ruling to the 
effect that companies whose promotion expense exceeds 5 per cent of 
its capital stock will not be licensed to do business in this State. Mr. 
Lemert believes that if the organizers are honest and wish to put new 
companies on a sound basis they will keep the promotion expenses 
down, and that if such expenses do exceed the percentage mentioned it 
is exorbitant and fraudulent. The ruling is based upon an expression of 
the convention of Insurance Commissioners last year, at which thirty- 
seven States were represented. 


Cleyeland, September 17. CUYAHOGA. 





Cincinnati and Vicinity. 
[From OuR OWN CORRESPONDENT.] 


The Cincinnati agency of the Citizens of West Virginia has been 
transferred from Wm. Klappert & Co. to Heister, Huntington & Co. 

The State Fire Marshal’s office is investigating the recent fire at New 
Philadelphia, Ohio, which destroyed the grocery of Schumacher & 
Watkins. 

An ordinance has been passed by the City Council of Akron, Ohio, pro- 
viding for a vote of the electors upon a proposed bond issue of $750,000, 
to be used in the construction of a new waterworks system. The vote 
will be taken October 25. 

The West Virginia State Fire Prevention Association held its first 
meeting on September 16 at Hinton, W. Va. 

Cincinnati, September 17. BUCKEYE. 





Oklahoma Notes. 
[From OUR OWN CORRESPONDENT. ] 


John O. Mitchell, former Mayor of Tulsa, Okla., and at one time presi- 
dent of the Merchants and Planters Fire Insurance Company of Tulsa, 
Okla., which was recently placed in the hands of a receiver, has been 
sued in the district court, Oklahoma City, for $54,000, which represents 
the purchase price of stock sold to Mr. Mitchell. The plaintiff in the suit 
is A. B. Harn, Tulsa, Okla., receiver for the Merchants and Planters Fire. 
The contention is that while Mr. Mitchell purchased certain stock, same 
was secured by note and the pending suit is to collect the principal 
represented by the note with interest. 

H. EB. Benson, formerly special agent for the Freeholders Fire, has 
been appointed to a similar position with the Firemens of Newark, and 
will cover the Oklahoma field. CHEROKEE, 

Oklahoma City, September 17. 
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—Frank B. Finney, a fire insurance man of Portsmouth, Ohio, is dead. 

—Theo. Pierrot, special agent of the National of Hartford in Iowa, died in 
Des Moines recently. 

—The iiew Era Accident of Fond du Lac has been licensed to do a liability 
business in Wisconsin. 

—The General Fire of Paris has entered Minnesota, and will soon be admitted 
to Michigan, Wisconsin and Indiana. 

—J. F. Throgmorten of Marion, IIl., special agent in Southern Illinois for the 
New York Underwriters Agency, has resigned. 

—The Sovereign Fire of Toronto is being examined by the Illinois Insurance 
Department preparatory to entering New York State. 

—Firemen in Montana are agitating the imposition of a tax on fire premiums 
in order to provice old age and sick benefits for firemen. 

—J. R. Criley, a local agent at Ottumwa, Ia., has been appointed special agent 
of the Northwestern Underwriters for Illinois and Indiana. 

—The Massachusetts Fire and Marine of Boston is making preparations to 
enter Illinois, Indiana, Ohio, Wisconsin, Minnesota and Michigan. 

—Thomas F. Barrett has resigned as special agent for the Hanover in South 
Dakota to join Joseph J. Conroy in the local agency business at Aberdeen. 

—The Nebraska State Fire Prevention Association has elected these officers: 
President, W. L. Lytle; vice-president, A. J. Love; secretary and treasurer, F. 
M. Pond. 

—The Missouri Fire Prevention Association held its annual meeting recently at 
Excelsior Springs, outlining important work for the coming year. J. B. Bush 
was elected president, and Leslie C. Gray, secretary and treasurer. 

—The new officers of the Western Fire Insurance Company of Lincoln, Neb., 
are as follows: President, Geo. W. Holmes; vice-president, Ernest C. Folsom; 
secretary-treasurer, Lee L. Hamlin; assistant secretary, J. Burr Taylor. 

—Arrangements have been agreed upon by the opposing counsel to have the 
Kansas State rating case, involving the constitutionality of the law, set for hear- 
ing before Judge Pollock of the Federal Court at Kansas City, Kan., about 
October 5. 

—The Minnesota Insurance Department calls the attention of agents to the 
fact that all trade propositions between agent and insured are in direct violation of 
chapter 427, laws of 1909, which specifically forbids any inducement for insur- 
ance not specified in the policy contract. 

—The new officers of the Ohio Pond of the Blue Goose are: Most loyal gander, 
Will J. Beggs; shepherd of the flock, Jos. H. Cloud; custodian of the goslings, 
F. W. Ranson; wielder of the goosequill, W. T. Porter, Jr.; keeper of the golden 
goose egg, C. T. Deatrick; guardian of the pond, H. E. Boning. 

—tThe new officers of the Nebraska Pond of the Blue Goose are the following: 
Most loyal gander, E. D. Marr; shepherd of the flock, W. A. Graham; wielder 
of the goosequill, J. K. Morrison; custodian of the goslings, F. M. Pond; guar- 
dian of the pond, D. F. Hoffmaster; keeper of t..e golden goose egg, S. J. Hender- 
son. 

—The insurance of the Pittsburg Coal Company, heretofore placed in stock 
companies, has been given to London Lloyds. The insurance covers blanket by 
States, without coinsurance or any reduced-rate average clause, the Pennsyl- 
vania properties being covered under one form, the Ohio under another, and the 
other properties along the Great Lakes under a third. The rate is 70 cents, as 
against a former average of $1.50 on the lake properties. It is understood that 
the amount of the insurance placed in London Lloyds is not nearly fifty per 
cent of the actual values. 

—No immediate decision is expected from Judge Weir of Indianapolis in the 
Indiana anti-trust litigation, which he took under advisement when he adjourned 
court last summer to go to Europe. The general belief is that he will continue 
some form of injunction against the stamping offices, but will permit the rating 
bureaus to continue their operations. The question of their propriety was fought 
out before him when they were accused by Attorney-General Bingham of having 
violated the terms of the temporary injunction, and Judge Weir decided then that 
they might go on as at present. Attorney-General Bingham, however, is very 
anxious to have the raters abolished and the use of the Dean schedule pro- 
hibited. 





THE SOUTH. 





Kentucky Items. 
[From OUR OWN CORRESPONDENT. ] 


The Burley Tobacco Society has submitted to the fire underwriting 
interests a list of its buildings and holdings, and these are to be gone 
over and estimates given. Following that it is expected that a definite 
agreement will be reached regarding insuring the property of the soci- 
ety in the stock companies. Bankers of the State, who have loaned 
heavily on the pooled crop, are welcoming the insurance feature, as it 
will make their loans more secure. 

The Fire Prevention Association will meet at Madisonville, Septem- 
ber 28, instead of on the date previously reported. 

Two tobacco barns in Bracken county, in the Burley district, were 
burned by night riders September 15. Neither of the barns contained 
any tobacco, as this year’s crop has not been cut, but the breaking 
out of incendiarism has caused insurance men some uneasiness. 

A political fight for control of the fire department of Newport has 
been going on for over a year, but is to be settled shortly by 
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the action of the court of appeals. The department’s efficiency has been 
somewhat interfered with by the contest, and underwriters are hoping 
for an early adjustment of the situation. 

The Board of Public Safety of Louisville has received bids on the new 
underground fire alarm system shortly to be constructed, and will let 
the contract in a few days. 

Jellico, Tenn., has voted to issue $90,000 of bonds for the construction 
of a waterworks system. 


Louisville, September 17. BLUE GRASS. 





Inspections and Rating in Louisiana. 
{From OUR OWN CORRESPONDENT.] 


Fergus G. Lee, vice-president of the Sun of New Orleans, was elected 
president of the Louisiana Fire Prevention Bureau at its sixth annual 
meeting. Emerson H. Addington, State agent for the Home of New 
York, was elected vice-president, and Sol. Bloodworth was re-elected 
secretary. It was decided that after March 1, 1911, the bureau would 
discontinue making inspection of fire risks in Mississippi, as has hith- 
erto been done. It was decided to let the companies in Mississippi see 
to the inspections in their own territory. A motion was adopted that 
the bureau should render all the assistance possible to the rating board 
and assist its members to obtain whatever information in regard to 
insurance matters they might desire. E. F. Kohnke, one of the mem- 
bers of the newly organized State Rating Board, said that he did not 
think the actions of the board would be arbitrary or revolutionary, 
and that he felt confident that all parties would feel satisfied with the 
rulings of the board. 


New Orleans, September 17. MAGNOLIA. 





—The American Exchange Underwriters of New York has been licensed in 
Tennessee. 

—Samuel E. Haynes, heretofore special agent to the Virginia State, has been 
appointed stamping clerk at Richmond. 


—H. D. Richardson & Co. of New Orleans have been appointed general agents 
of the Central National Fire of Chicago for Louisiana. 


—Edgar C. Fosburgh of Norfolk, Va., president of the Lumbermens Marine 
Insurance Company, died at Lake Placid, N. ¥., recently. 

—The General Fire of Paris has applied for admission to Louisiana, in which 
State it will be represented by Emery & Norton of New Orleans as general agents. 


—The Macon Board of Fire Underwriters, Macon, Ga., has elected John E. 
Wilson president; E. E. Harold, vice-president, and F. D. Coburn, secretary and 
treasurer. 

—tTrezevant & Cochran have been given the general agency for the marine de- 
partment of the Royal Exchange for Arkansas, Texas and Oklahoma, having rep- 
resented the fire branch of the company for years. 


—It is reported that at a meeting of Southern agents at Chicago it was stated 
that some of them had evidence of the payment of excessive commissions by com- 
panies which are members of the South-Eastern Underwriters Association. 


—Insurance Commissioner McGivney has been investigating in relation to the 
work of the State Rating Commission, and it is believed that the records of the 
Louisiana Fire Prevention Bureau will be utilized as a basis for the making of 
future rates. 


—Fred J. Renner, who has been assistant to Superintendent Sherman at the 
head office of the Sun of London in New York, has been appointed special agent 
for Maryland, Delaware, District of Columbia, Virginia and Allegheny county, 
Pennsylvania, succeeding Alfred E. Church, transferred to Western New York. 





THE PACIFIC COAST. 


—The British Crown Assurance Corporation has secured a Manitoba license. 


—The Shawnee Fire of Topeka and the Delaware of Philadelphia have been 
registered in Saskatchewan. 


—Geo. M. Scott, Denver, heretofore State agent for the Royal for Colorado 
and Wyoming, has ceased to represent that company. 


—The Northwestern Underwriting Company of Seattle has combined with the 
Tom R. Roberts & Co. agency, with Mr. Roberts as manager. 

—In the first four days that the subscription books of the new Occidental Fire 
Insurance Company of Albuquerque, N. M., were opened 114 stockholders were 
obtained. The entire list was. published in a local daily newspaper. 


—The Western Field Club has been organized by representatives of non-union 
companies, with these officers: President, L. P. Appelman; vice-president, J. R. 
Gardner; second vice-president, A. M. Smiley; secretary, W. C. Cree; treasurer, 
C. H. Coates. 


—The Pacific Coast Fire Underwriters will meet on September 28 at Monterey 
to consider the question of writing commercial risks at term rates, in order to 
compete with non-board companies, and also to decide upon means of enforcing 
the rule for forbidding dual general agencies on the Pacific Coast. 


—Mutual fire companies suffered heavily in the total loss on the shingle and 
saw-mill plant of McNeiley & Co., on the Tacoma water front. The loss is esti- 
mated at $400,000, with $120,000 insurance, of which it is stated that the North- 
western Mutual Fire Association of Seattle carried $51,000, and the Lumbermans 
Indemnity Exchange of Seattle $32,000. The plant was equipped with automatic 
sprinklers, but they had little effect. 
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MISCELLANEOUS FIRE NEWS. 


Annual Meeting of the National Association of Locai Fire 
Insurance Agents. 


The officers nominated on Wednesday of last week at the annual meet- 
ing of the National Association of Local Fire Insurance Agents at Chi- 
cago, as reported in THE SPECTATOR of last week, were unanimously 
elected. President-Elect Neale was conducted to the platform, and 
briefly thanked the association for the honor conferred upon him. 

Various amendments to the constitution were referred to the mid-year 
conference, while slight changes in the by-laws were adopted. 

The association then heard the report of the committee on resolu- 
ticns and took action thereon. The committee on resolutions reported 
action of the executive committee on whiskey insurance, which was 
approved; the new committee to continue efforts to restore business 
through local channels. 

The new president was authorized to appoint a committee on qualifi- 
cations of agents, to prepare license blanks for agents and solicitors, 
and State associations were asked to secure the adoption of this policy 
by various State Insurance Departments. 

It was voted that local associations should favor action bringing in- 
dividual underwriters, Lloyds and unauthorized companies within the 
purview of the law. 

It was also decided that the list of co-operating companies be placed 
in the hands of agents for their daily use, with a recommendation to 
prefer the listed companies in placing business. The uniform blanks 
committee was continued and requested to put the blanks agreed upon 
in force at the earliest practicable time. 

As to trust lines and brokers, the recommendations were referred to 
the new joint conference committee to confer with company managers, 
for the purpose of securing the adoption of the recommendations. 

Concerning dual and multiple agencies, a canvass is to be made of 
companies in order to ascertain their respective pcsitions as to sole 
agencies, looking to the elimination of so-called side-liners, soliciting 
non-recording, and part-time agents. 

The work of fire prevention was recommended and local agents ad- 
vised to support it. 

A lengthy presentation of the subject of the cost of insurance was 
made, starting with the statement that ‘‘Fire insurance costs more than 
is necessary.’’ The tenor of the discussion was that the fire loss should 
be reduced; dishonest losses should not be paid; and that excessive fees 
and oppressive laws add to the cost. Also, that commissions should not 
be reduced without reducing the unnecessary number of agents and 
eliminating illegitimate competition. A reduction in agents’ income 
comes naturally through improvement of risks, and must be off-set 
by an opportunity to increase their business. The association can see 
no just reascn why the agents in the South and East should be called 
upon to work for a less compensation than that paid to agents in the 
North and West. 

The National Association desires to assist in conserving insurable 
values, in preventing fraudulent claims, in reducing excessive taxation, 
in repealing laws forbidding co-operation in economical administration, 
and in eliminating unjustified expenses in the conduct of the fire irsur- 
ance business. The report was adopted with but slight discussion. 





Fire Insurance Laws, Taxes and Fees. 


The tenth annual edition of “Fire Insurance Laws, Taxes and Fees,”’ 
a most valuable and convenient guide to fire underwriters, has just been 
issued, following the adjournment of the varicus State and Territorial 
legislatures which have been in session during the current year. This 
work has been carefully revised -to date of publication; a great deal of 
new information has been incorporated in it, and the matter relating to 
each State and Terrtory has been submitted to the respective insurance 
officials thereof for approval or correction. This useful publication em- 
braces, in quickly available form, synopses of and quotations from the 
statutes concerning mcre than thirty topics, the matter relating to 
each State being grouped together and the subjects alphabetically ar- 
ranged. In addition, to further facilitate its use, the entire book is 
completely indexed, one of its most useful features being a series of 
subject indexes. Section 38 of the United States law, which relates to 
the one per cent tax levied upon the income of insurance and other 
corporations, is reprinted in full. 

Under the head of State Requirements, the following data are given: 
Agents Defined; Agents’ Licenses; Anti-Coinsurance; Anti-Compact; 
Annual Statements; Attorney; Cancellation of Policy; Capital Required; 
Commissions to Non-Residents; Deposits; Domestic Companies; Exam- 
inations; Fees; Fire Department Tax; Fire Marshal; Foreign Com- 
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panies’ Home Office Statements; Impairment; Investments Prescribed; 
Licensed Brokers; Limit on a Single Risk; Lloyds; Miscellaneous; Mu- 
tual Companies; Preliminary Documents; Publication; Reciprocal Law; 
Reinsurance; Reinsurance Reserve; Resident Agents; Semi-Annual 
Statements; Standard Policy; Taxes; Tax Statements; Valued Policy. 
County and municipal taxes and fees levied upon companies and agents 
are also listed, and this information will be found serviceable in estimat- 
ing the expense of operating in a given State or locality. Data con- 
cerning anti-rebate laws and statutes requiring the filing of rate 
schedules are also given for several States. 

A copy of this practical book should be constantly within reach of 
every fire insurance manager and field man. It is in itself the equivalent 
of a large library of law books, with the advantage of being so con- 
veniently arranged and indexed that the information desired can be 
found almost instantaneously. 

“Fire Insurance Laws, Taxes and Fees’’ is a book of 452 pages, an 
increase in size of 65 pages over the volume for 1908 having been neces- 
sitated by the many new enactments in 1909 and 1910, and by the in- 
sertion of new information as to ‘Commissions to Non-Residents,” anti- 
rebate laws, rating board laws, etc. The work is handsomely bound 
in law sheep, and it may be procured at $5 per copy (pestpaid) from The 
Spectator Company, 135 William street, New York. 





—It is now reported that the Alliance of London will re-enter the United 
States and endeavor to secure an annual premium income of $5,000,000. 


—The Cleveland Inspection Bureau has just issued a book comprising ‘‘recom- 
mendations of the Cleveland Inspection Bureau, Relating to Uniform Practices 
to be Observed in Writing Fire Insurance, with Respect to Forms, Permits and 
Endorsements.” This is designed for the use of fire insurance agents in Cleve- 
land and Cuyahoga county, Ohio. 


—By a typographical error, the amounts opposite the name of the London Assur- 
ance in the table giving items from the semi-annual statements of fire insurance 
companies, presented in THe Spectator of September 15 last, were transposed. 
They should have been shown as follows: Assets, June 30, 1910, $2,827,390; 
January 1, 1910, $2,791,380; surplus to policyholders June 30, 1910, $812,425; 
January 1, 1910, $791,019. 

—R. M. Eacock & Co. of Spokane, Wash., have sold their local agency to the 
Day & Hansen Security Company. Mr. Eacock, who was formerly manager of the 
Seattle branch office of the Northwestern National Fire of Milwaukee, will open 
a general agency at Oklahoma City, Okla., on October 1, having taken offices in 
the Baum building. The firm will also operate a local agency and Mr. Eacock 
will manage the affairs of the Insurance Inspection and Adjustment Company, in- 
dependent adjusters for the companies. 


—The Missouri Hand Book for 1910-11 has been published by the Western 
Insurance Review Company. It comprises a list of companies operating in 
Missouri, with their offices, capital, surplus and assets; a list of Missouri fire 
insurance special agents, one of life insurance general agents, another of 
general agents for miscellaneous companies; a list of towns and cities, with 
counties, population and fire pretection, and lists of agents and the respective 
companies they represent in each town. There are also statistics relating to 
various branches of insurance in Missouri. The book contains 327 pages, is 
well bound in flexible leather, and sells at $5 per copy. 


LIFE INSURANCE TOPICS 


IN AND ABOUT NEW YORK. 


The New York Life has issued a call for a conference between its 
officers, several of the leading domestic field men and a number of 
representative agency men at the Mount Washington hotel, Bretton 
Woods, N. H., on the 27th instant. The conference will discuss ways 
and means of developing the company’s business along conservative 
and substantial lines. 














L. Seton Lindsay, son of C. Seton Lindsay, of the home office staff 
of the New York Life, who since 1906 has been agency director of 
the Seattle branch, becomes, on October 1, supervisor for the company 
for the Far Northwest, comprising Washington, Idaho, Montana, 
British Columbia and Alaska, with headquarters at Seattle. 


Theodore M. Banta, cashier of the New York Life, died on Satur- 
day last at Glenbrook, Conn., in his seventy-sixth year. He entered 
the service of the company in 1858 as mathematician, and for ten years 
had entire charge of the actuarial work, although he was given the 
title of cashier in 1864, which he has since held. Funeral services 
were held at his late residence in Brooklyn on Tuesday evening. 
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CHICAGO AND THE WEST. 


McCary, Howell & Co., Chicago general agents of the Penn Mutual 
Life, report for the first eight months of this year more business than 
for the entire year of 1909, on a paid-for basis, being more than three 
millions. 


A political fight at Springfield has dragged in the recent consolida- 
tion of the Franklin Life of Springfield and the La Salle Life of 
Chicago, and the transformation of the Franklin from the mutual to 
the stock basis. It has been suggested that the mutual policyholders 
have lost some of their rights by the change, but the contract of 
reinsurance provides that the rights of the mutual policyholders of the 
old Franklin and their interest in the surplus of the company shall be 
in no wise violated by the change. Not only the mutual surplus but all 
the accumulations of the mutual policyholders are to be kept in a 
separate fund, which fund is not to be trespassed on in any way by the 
stock interests or the stock policyholders. The whole transaction was 
supervised by the Illinois Insurance Department, which carefully safe- 
guarded the interests of the mutual policyholders, and the Illinois 
Department also insisted that a new license must be taken out on the 
ground that the La Salle Life passed out of existence, and the charter 
of the old Franklin was surrendered, the resultant company being prac- 
tically a new entity. The Franklin is now being examined by the 
Illinois Insurance Department. 


F. C. Goodspeed, Chicago general agent for the Pacific Mutual Life, 
has advanced from thirteenth place to third place on paid-for business 
for July, and from fifteenth place to sixth on paid-for business for the 
year up to August. He stands fifth on personal business among 
general agents. 


Following the visit of H. H. Stryker, manager of the reinsurance 
bureau of the Surety Association of America, to San Francisco, the 
surety troubles in that city have been adjusted. All the companies 
have signed an agreement to observe the schedule of the Towner 
Rating Bureau, although several specific agreements executed during 
March quoting lower rates are not to be disturbed at present. 


Under the new law requiring the Insurance Department to apply for 
a receiver for all assessment companies which are more than three 
months behind in the payment of death claims, the Illinois Department 
has given notice that it would seek a receiver for the Illinois Grand 
Lodge of the Ancient Order of United Workmen. The officers of 
the order have made a protest to the Governor, who has requested a 
postponement pending the submission of briefs. The Ancient Order 
of United Workmen officers admit that they are behind $98,000 in the 
payment of death claims, but insist that the order has ample funds, 
$90,000 of the amount being due from the guarantee fund of the 
Supreme Lodge, but being tied up for the present by litigation. 


Zeno M. Host, on the conclusion of his second year as director of 
agencies for the United States Annuity and Life, retires from that 
position. His future plans are not yet determined, and he may take 
a general agency either for the United States Annuity and Life or for 
some other company. 


Julius Bohm, former Pacific Coast manager for the Columbian Na- 
tional Life, and for a few months past Illinois general agent for the 
State Life of Indiana, has been appointed associate general agent 
for the Illinois Life in Chicago. He will share the quarters of Man- 
ager James L. Ferguson in the Majestic building, but will conduct an 
independent office. 


President Johnson, Secretary Lay and several other officers of the 
National Life of the United States of America, will attend a meeting 
of the agency force in Arkansas and Oklahoma at Little Rock, 
September 15. Manager Ramey is arranging for a business conference 
to end with a banquet. 


H. M. Ferres, who has been in charge of the casualty department 
of the United States Fidelity and Guaranty at the Chicago branch, has 
been appointed manager for the casualty lines in the Northwestern 
department, including Washington, Oregon and Idaho, with head- 
quarters at Tacoma. 


A master in chancery in Chicago has rendered an interesting finding 
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in an important life case that has been in litigation for some time. 
The late W. R. Payne, former manager of the Chicago Life, which 
reinsured in the Federal, was a partner with O. H. Looney in a gen- 
eral agency for the Chicago Life at Nashville. He had a policy for 
$5000 in the company payable to his estate, and Mr. Looney claimed 
the amount, holding that the policy was taken out to guarantee money 
owed him by Mr. Payne. Mrs. Payne brought suit at Nashville, claim- 
ing that it was her husband’s legal residence, the Tennessee law 
making a policy payable to the insured’s estate free of all claims for 
debt. Mr. Looney also filed suit, and the case was carried to the 
Tennessee Supreme Court, which gave Mr. Looney $3000, Mrs. Payne 
$2000, and assessed a penalty of $750 under the Tennessee law pro- 
viding for a penalty on a company which contests a valid claim. The 
Federal claimed that Chicago was Mr. Payne’s residence, he having 
been in business here for several years, and secured an injunction 
against Mrs. Payne, restraining her from collecting the Tennessee 
judgment, which went to Master in Chancery Brown, the Federal in 
the meantime paying the face of the policy into court. The master 
found that the judgment in favor of Mrs. Payne in Tennessee settled 
all issues in dispute, and that the Federal shall pay all costs of litiga- 
tion, and both the Looney and Payne claims, with interest and 
penalties. 


Opposition of labor interests to the various propositions made are 
believed to have entirely frustrated the efforts of the Illinois Work- 
men’s Compensation Commission to accomplish anything. The Chicago 
Federation of Labor is charged with greatest responsibility, and 
cnmity between the Chicago and the Illinois federation is said to 
have had a large share in the embarrassment caused the commission. 
Some blame is also placed on the employers, and in consequence it is 
believed that the commission’s report, which was due at the Govern- 
or’s office September 15, contained some very interesting reading 
matter. One member of the commission is quoted as saying that he 
doubted whether any commission composed equally of employers and 
employees could ever present an agreed bill. 


A department office is to be opened at St. Louis by the Reliance 
Life, to which the agencies in Missouri, Southern Illinois, Iowa, 
Nebraska, Kansas, Colorado, Arkansas, Oklahoma and Texas will re- 
port. O. G. Wilson, assistant general manager, will remove to St. 
Louis to take charge of the department office. 


Claims have been filed by the heirs of the late Ira G. Rawn under 
the accident policies he carried at the time of his death. The at- 
torneys for the estate appear very confident of collecting the amounts, 
and in their claim made no mention as to the manner of death. 


At its recent annual meeting the Surety Underwriters Association 
of St. Louis elected Charles W. Durbrow, United States Fidelity and 
Guaranty, president, and M. H. Crossman secretary, and elected three 
new members. 


BOSTON AND VICINITY. 


Eight death claims have been paid in the two and a half years that 
savings banks life insurance has been in operation. Of these, two 
were caused by accident. Since June 14 a campaign has been carried 
on in Gloucester, resulting in the writing of $60,000. 


J. Howard Edwards of J. T. Phelps & Co., general agents of the 
National of Vermont, gave a reception at his summer home to 
Grahame-White, the English aviator, a large number of the in- 
surance fraternity appearing among the guests. 


General Superintendent Murray of the Employers Liability started 
for Minneapolis this week to secure a new representative of the 
company in that city and Hennepin county. Wilson & Force, the 
present representatives, have resigned to accept the agency for the 
United States Fidelity and Guaranty Company. 


The Boston Casualty Company, of which Henry C. Hall is president 
and Henry C. Mairs is secretary, doing business on the assessment 
plan, has voted to change over to a stock basis, with a capital of 
$100,000 and a surplus of $50,000. It is announced that the company 
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will have a strong board of directors in prominent Massachusetts 
business men. 


The Massachusetts Accident Company is being examined by the 
Massachusetts Insurance Department at its own request, as a pre- 
liminary to entering certain Western States. 


NOTES FROM PHILADELPHIA. 


J. G. Burdette has been appointed general agent of the Pacific 
Mutual Life for West Virginia, dating from October 1, and R. L. 
Cash has become associated with R. M. Braun, the Baltimore general 
agent of the company, under the firm name of R. M. Braun & Co. 


The offices of the life department of the Etna, under W. R. Harper, 
manager, have been removed to more commodious quarters at 1517-23 
North American building. 


The Scranton Life has appointed J. W. Heilig, a leading producer 
of the Philadelphia office, manager of the district office of the com- 
pany at Allentown, Pa. The company has just been licensed to do 
business in California. 


Assistant Treasurer Joseph Bosler of the Philadelphia Mint, who 
died last week, was a trustee of the Penn Mutual Life. 


G. H. Strong, of the home office staff of the Title Guaranty and 
Surety Company of Scranton, has been transferred to St. Louis, Mo., 
as resident manager for the business in that city and vicinity which 
formerly was attached to the territory of the Chicago office. 


The modernizing of the office and first floor front of 321 Walnut, 
occupied by Huidekoper & Wilson, representatives here of the burglary 
insurance department of the United States Fidelity and Guaranty, is 
a very welcome improvement to the insurance district. 





THE WEST. 





Commercial Life of Indiana. 


The second annual meeting of the agents of the Commercial Life In- 
surance Company of Indiana will be held at the home office on October 
7 and 8. The programme calls for a social session Friday morning. 
Friday afternoon the agents will be addressed by A. F. Sheldon of ‘‘The 
Sheldon School,’’ Chicago. 

Friday evening a banquet will be tendered the agents at the Columbia 
Club. After dinner talks will be made by prominent business men of 
Indianapolis. 

The Saturday session of the meeting will be devoted to business. 





Oklahoma News. 
[From OuR OtVN CORRESPONDENT.] 


By a decision of the Oklahoma State Supreme Court, the Oklahoma 
depositors’ guarantee fund is saved $140,000, which amount must be 
made good to the depositors’ guarantee fund by the following surety 
companies: The National Surety Company of New York, $50,000; 
United States Fidelity and Guarantee Company, $50,000, and the 
Southern Surety Company, Muskogee, Okla., $40,000. 

The Metropolitan Life Insurance Company of New York has charged 
that a combination exists between agents of that company and eight 
undertakers of Kansas City, Kan., alleging that a ‘‘funeral trust” exists, 
or did exist, between said undertakers and six of the Kansas City rep- 
resentatives of that company. 

Inspectors for the company, from New York, made investigations, 
which were followed by the discharge of the six offending agents after 
a confession had been obtained from two of the agents. It appears that 
when an insured would die, one of the six agents would notify one of 
eight undertakers, and the agent and undertaker would ‘‘divvy up.”’ 

Beyond discharging the offending agents, no prosecution will follow. 

The Southwestern Surety Company, Durant, Okla., which recently 
completed its organization, has made application for license to the In- 
surance Department of California, announcing Donald Baker, Los 
Angeles, Cal., as its general agent. 


Oklahoma City, September 19. CHEROKEE. 





—The Phenix Mutual Life of Portland, Ore., has filed articles of incorporation. 

—The Inter-Mountain Life, which has been recently organized at Salt Lake 
City, has most of its $100,000 capital subscribed, and will soon be ready for 
business. 

—In the “Gain and Loss Exhibit for 1909” the “‘percentage of actual to ex- 
pected mortality” for the Equitable Life of Iowa is given as 67.37. It should be 
57.37 in both tables. 
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Equitable of San Antonio Under Way. 


The Equitable Life Insurance Company of San Antonio, Texas, which 
was recently licensed, reports satisfactory business returns from its 
very start. Dr. Wm. M. Brumby is about to resign as State health 
officer, to become the company’s medical director. The company is 
writing only non-participating lines and confining its operations to its 
home State, where its ‘“‘Increasing Death Benefit” policy form is meet- 
ing with a very favorable reception. 








Kentucky News. 
[From OUR OWN CORRESPONDENT.] 


The Kentucky agents of the Mutual Benefit Life, under W. W. Dennis, 
State agent, were given a banquet by him at the Galt House re- 
cently, and held a sort of ‘‘experience meeting,’ to go over the general 
situation and exchange ideas. The meeting was unusually successful, 
fifty-three being present. Mr. Dennis acted as toastmaster at the ban- 
quet, which was attended by A. A. Drew, superintendent of agents, who 
came down from the home office for the occasion. 

Life men of Louisville are preparing to give a banquet to Henry J. 
Powell, the Equitable manager, who was elected president of the Na- 
tional Association of Life Underwriters at the Detroit convention. 

Much interest has been aroused here by the filing of a suit by J. V. 
Norman, against C. C. Bickel, Floyd Day, George M. Boone and C. C. 
McClarty, for $13,700. The suit grows out of the effort of the Inter- 
Southern Life of Louisville, with which those named were connected, 
to take over the insurance of the Provident Savings Life of New York. 
Mr. Norman represents John Tevis, who assigned his claims to him, Mr. 
Tevis asserting the existence of an agreement on the part of the de- 
fendants to pay him for his work in securing control of the Provident 
Savings, and their failure to comply with the agreement. The suit 
recalls the fact that Arthur G. Langham, now deceased, bought a con- 
trolling interest in the company and was made its president, but it is 
said here by those who were in touch with the situation at that time 
that those named in the suit sold their interests without Mr. Langham’s 
knowledge, leading to his losing control. It is expected that the trial 
of the suit will bring out many heretofore unpublished details in con- 
nection with the deal. 

Although Thomas McNamara, of Lexington, Ky., was shot and killed 
by Robert McNamee several months ago, his sister, Miss Annie C. McNa- 
mara, has filed suit against the Fidelity and Casualty Company of New 
York for $5000, alleging that the killing was an accident and that the 
company should pay her that amount on a policy of which she was the 
beneficiary. 


Louisville, September 17. BLUE GRASS. 





Louisiana Notes. 
[From OuR OWN CORRESPONDENT.] 


The health and accident insurance companies, which on account of 
adverse legislation had announced their intention of withdrawing from 
Louisiana, have reconsidered their position and have decided to remain. 
They are said to have continued writing health and accident policies 
as heretofore. 

The Wimberly bill, which was passed at the recent session of the 
legislature, and which was responsible for this dissatisfaction among 
the companies, requires the companies to make payment for disability 
monthly, instead of quarterly, as heretofore. It further provides, in 
certain instances of failure to obey this act, that double indemnity be 
paid the assured. 

It is stated that the companies doing business at present are pro- 
ceeding cautiously and accepting only first class risks. The fact that 
all of the health and accident companies would not discontinue their 
business in the State was resposible for the boycott falling through. 

The rumor that local companies will discontinue the accumulation 
agreement under accident policies is denied by local agents, who state 
there is absolutely no truth in the report. 

General agents for liability companies operating in Louisiana have 
supplied all agents with endorsements for attachment to policies issued 
in the State, providing that no liability under workmen’s compensa- 
tion acts will be covered. It is pointed out that such action by the 
companies is made necessary, especially in case of risks of a migratory 
character, such as automobiles and contractors. 


New Orleans, September 19. MAGNOLIA. 








The Insurance Year Book. 


The Spectator Company of New York have issued their annual editions of The 
Year Book, fire and life. These two volumes are deemed as necessary to many 
thousands of insurance managers and agents as any books of reference which they 
use. The present large volumes represent the continuous effort of thirty-seven 
years, each year being marked by expansion and further additions as compared 
with the last. Its development may well be termed a series of evolutions similar 
to those through whicn the business of insurance itself has passed. It has grown 
in size from a small volume of 100 pages to a two-volume publication of about 
2500 pages. The 1910 volumes are more complete and extended than any of 
their predecessors. The volumes contain respectively information as to life, 
casualty and miscellaneous companies in the one, and fire and marine in the other. 
The price remains the same as last— £1 5s. each for single volumes, and £2 2s, 
for the two when ordered together.—The Finance Chronicle, London. 
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MISCELLANEOUS LIFE NEWS. 


AMERICAN LIFE CONVENTION. 


Fifth Annual Meeting at Des Moines, la.—Large and Representa- 
tive Attendance—General, Medical and Legal Topics 
Discussed—New Officers Elected—Pittsburg 
Next Place of Meeting. 
[SPECIAL REPORT TO THE SPECTATOR.] 


The companies of the South and West, making up the membership of 
the American Life Convention, were strongly represented at the annual 
meeting, which opened in Des Moines on Thursday last, with I. M. 
Hamilton presiding. Roll call resulted in a showing of officiats on hand 
from some fifty companies, while there were also present representatives 
of some ten companies not yet eligible to membership. Some figures 
compiled by Secretary T. W. Blackburn show that the sixty-one com- 
panies composing the convention wrote and reinstated during 1909 over 
$215,000,000 of business, report assets of $96,927,787 and had in force at 
the close of last year $710,239,028. The prediction is made that the 
close of this year will show one billion in force. 

The glad hand was to have been extended by Governor Carroll of Iowa 
and Mayor Hanna of Des Moines, but as both were absent from the city, 
Frank D. Jackson, former Governor of Iowa, made his address of wel- 
come answer for the State, city and local companies. He was more than 
cordial in his words, so that by the time he had finished everybody felt 
at home and knew a great deal about the State of Iowa, particularly its 
corn crop. 

Wilmer L. Moore, president of the Southern States Life of Atlanta, 
Ga., responded to the welcome in fitting terms and took occasion to 
point out the need for concerted action along lines calculated to raise the 
standard of the companies. He laid particular stress on the expense 
problem, and later on offered a resolution asking for the experience of 
companies along that line. The matter was discussed quite freely, but 
eventually laid on the table. 

President Hamilton next invited to the platform representatives of 
companies from different sections of the country, including some of the 
newer members. Thos. L. Miller, vice-president of the West Coast Life 
of San Francisco, gave some interesting details of life insurance ex- 
perience in the Orient. M. D. Johnson, president of the Florida Life of 
Jacksonville; E. W. Randall, president of the Minnesota Mutual of St. 
Paul; W. C. Baldwin, president of the Pittsburgh Life and Trust; J. L. 
Doherty, secretary and general manager of the Guaranty Mutual of 
Davenport, Ia., and T. B. Love, second vice-president of the South- 
western Life of Dallas, Tex., all spoke briefly. 

The morning session closed with the address of the president, which 
Mr. Hamilton delivered from brief notes in a manner which showed that 
he had a thorough mastery of the topics of interest to the convention. 
Some interesting comparisons made by him developed the fact that the 
companies making up the convention have already reached the point 
where their business exceeds the entire transactions of all companies 
operating in the Dominion of Canada. 

The afternoon session opened with a valuable paper by Lucius 
McAdam, actuary of the United States Annuity and Life of Chicago on 


THE TOTAL AND PERMANENT DISABILITY RISKS IN CONNECTION 
WITH THE LIFE INSURANCE CONTRACT. 


In the year 1907 there was published in Tue Spectator of April 11 (blue sup- 
plement) an article entitled ‘Total Disability Clause in Life Insurance,” in 
which I pointed out the danger of inserting this clause in a life insurance policy 
without making suitable provision for it in the way of extra premium and reserve. 

In this article also attention was called to a remarkable paper read in the 
year 1900 by a Russian actuary, E. Hamza, before the Third International 
Congress of Actuaries, which not only demonstrated the presence of a substantial 
risk arising from the disability feature, but also suggested the formation of new 
commutation columns for use in this connection, and gave new formule for the 
computation of the extra premiums required. A number of tables computed by 
him were also given in illustration of the subject derived from the experience 
among German Railway Employees in connection with the mortality table of 
twenty-three German ofhces. : 

But little attention was paid to these articles at the time, but later on the 
American Life Convention took the matter in hand, and at its annual meeting in 
the year 1909 a very thorough presentation of the subject was made in a paper 
written and read by Franklin B. Mead, actuary of the Michigan State Life In- 
surance Company. f L 

This paper was referred to a committee of actuaries, whose report will be made 
at this meeting of the convention in 1910. 

It would appear that the premiums deduced by Mr. Hamza were regarded as too 
high for use in this country. None of the regular companies in the United States 
had used the clause for a sufficient length of time to give any satisfactory expe- 
rience. Yet the plan had been in actual operation for a number of years in 
certain fraternal orders, and there existed a large amount of actual experience in 
their possession, some of which had been investigated and calculated by their 
actuaries. There was, however, an unreasonable prejudice on the part of the 
actuaries of the regular companies against any figures coming from those sources, 
insomuch that many said we must wait until we have our own experience before 
we can arrive at any reliable conclusions. * * * In May, 1908, C. W. Jack- 
son read a paper on the subject before the Actuarial Society of America, making 
his’ computations from the experience of the British Friendly Societies. In 
October, 1909, Sidney H. Pipe also read a paper before that society based upon 
the experience of the Order of Foresters. Still later, in May, 1910, Franklin 
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B. Mead also placed before that society a new paper, in which he followed the 
lead of Mr. Hamza and developed the subject more fully along actuarial lines, 
deducing formule for the computation of the necessary premiums. He also com- 
puted new commutation columns by combining the American Table of Mortality 
with the experience of disability shown by the records of the Knights of the 
Maccabees. 

The experience of the Knights of the Maccabees had been already ascertained 
by Abb Landis, assisted by George D. Eldridge, and combined mortality and dis- 
ability tables were published by them in book form in 1909. * * * It will 
be noted in all of these articles that there is a substantial agreement of the 
authoritiés upon the proposition that where the total disability is limited to 
occur before age 60 and the benefit is also limited to the cessation of future 
premiums the extra risk is small and may be provided for by a small extra pre- 
mium with a correspondingly low reserve. Also that if the limit as to age is 
placed at 80 a very substantial extra premium will be required even to stop the 
payment of premiums. It may here be observed, however, that the limiting of 
the occurrence of the total disability to occur before age 60 gives as little to the 
policyholder as he would have to pay for it. In fact, it withdraws the benefit from 
him at the very time when he may be about to need it. * * * It is quite 
evident that a torm of disability clause providing for the maturing of the amount 
insured itself either at once or by instalments would be of much more value to 
the insured than the mere cessation of premium payments. This is, in fact, the 
form which this benefit took in some of the assessment associations that adopted 
it, but in their case it was only necessary to add a claim of this character to the 
list of death claims to be assessed for and so produce the necessary amount. But 
in the case of a regular company it becomes a different matter, and, as will readily 
be seen, involves the requirement of extra premiums and reserves. 

In his first paper, Mr. Mead states that out of thirty-eight companies having 
a disability clause in their policies seventeen provided for maturing the sum in- 
sured by instalments. It thus becomes a serious matter for those companies that 
have already adopted this form of disability clause, as well as for other con- 
templating its adoption, and I apprehend that many companies are looking for 
light on this phase of the subject, rather than that of the mere cessation of re- 
mium payments. Upon examination I find that the book of Landis and Eldridge, 
as well as the two articles of Mr. Mead will yield some figures in this respect 
which may be of interest to the convention. On pages 179 and 180 of his book 
Mr. Landis gives us the commutation columns combining the death and dis- 
ability benefits. Computing from them the net premiums for life, twenty-payment 
life, twenty-year endowment, etc., by the usual formule, and deducting from the 
premiums so found the ordinary net premiums, we obtain the extra premium re- 
quired for the disability benefit. Mr. Mead’s first paper, read before the con- 
vention last year, also gives * * * similar commutation columns. The two 
columns M on pages 24 and 25 added together are the equivalent of the one 
column M of Mr. Landis. I made the computations from both sets of figures, 
and obtained identical. results, as shown in the following: 


TasLe I.—Extra ANNUAL PREMIUM TO MatuRE Poticy In Futt IN CASE OF 
ToTaL AND PERMANENT DisaABiILity BEFoRE AGE 80. 
Ordinary Life. 


AGE aT Issue. 20-Payment Life. 20-Year Endowm’t. 
$1. $0.15 


BU cs veVes wees noawes $1.51 66 

BOs ac tees veces cewwee o 2.59 2.46 0.31 
De roi we Weds wicle's oe nieve 4.85 3.74 0.63 
WO oisipincerawis aon eae 10.93 7.32 3.34 
a eerie rr 34.55 31.53 29.73 


Again, on page 23 of Mr. Mead’s first article, he gives the D and N columns for 
death and disability provided the disability occurs before age 60. Column M ma 
be supplied so far as necessary for our purpose from the relation M= D — d.N. 


With the column so formed I computed the following: 
TasLe IJ.—Extra ANNUAL PREMIUM TO Mature Poticy 1n FuLt 1n CasE OF 
ToTaAL AND PERMANENT DisaBiLity BEFore AGE 60. 


AGE aT Issue. 20-Payment Life. 20-Year Endowm’t. 
‘ $0.53 $0.15 


Ordinary Life. 
RN ee 0.44 5 
Bers eweeawe piawaens 0.64 0.71 0.31 
Ci acwvevkessseeseees 0.90 0.95 0.63 
BPN aside bow etaees 1.23 1.35 1,27 


It will be noted that the rates for twenty-year endowment plan in this table are 
the same as in Table I. for ages 20, 30 and 40, as they should be. 

I have proceeded in like manner with the commutation columns given by Mr. 
Mead in his second pamphlet, on pages 328 and 329, having verified the figures 
for ordinary life by computing them also from the annuities given on page 329 by 
means of the annuity formula, namely, unity divided by the immediate annuity 
less the discount on one dollar for one year. 

The result is the following: 


TasLe III.—Extra ANNUAL Premium TO Mature Pottcy 1n Futt 1n CAsE oF 
ToTaL AND PERMANENT DisapiLity BEForeE 80. 


AGE aT Issue. Ordinary Life. 20-Payment Life. 20-Year Endowm’t. 
9 $1.20 $0.07 





Bier tees dco ee $1.0 
¢ébvecsenscdeweneess 1.90 1.79 0.12 
3.65 2.76 0.25 
So etn sas Ww ib ie aiel esha nce 8.46 5.51 2.07 
pele MU ah wie ak Roe dnere 26.76 23.76 21.98 
As will be seen, these rates are lower than those given in Table I. This would 


appear to be accounted for by the correction made in the new tables for deaths 
among invalid lives during the year in which they become disabled, as stated in 
pages 316 and 317 of Mead’s second pamphlet. Without having investigated this 
matter very ciosely, I doubt whether this correction obtains where the disabled 
lives are treated in the same manner as claims by death. 

However this may be, the extra rates in both cases show the propriet 
—— given in 1907 to companies using the more liberal form of 
clause. 

To some minds the figures would indicate that this form of the disability feature 
should be abandoned altogether, or at least limited to cases of disability occurring 
before the age of 60. 

To others they would indicate that the limitation should be made at the other 
end of the line and that the benefit should not be gran’ed to persons above the 
age of 50. This, in fact, is recommended by the Russian actuary, Hamza. It is 
a reasonable suggestion, making it possible to give to persons really entitled to it 
this substantial benefit extending beyond the age of 60 at extra rates, which will 
be safe for the company and not prohibitory to the individual. 

The clause itself should be carefully drawn so as to protect the company from 
unfounded claims, and the payment might better be made by annual instalments 
extending over a series of years so as to give further security. If the payment 
is to be made by instalments the premiums as above computed should be multiplied 
by the instalment factor, as usual, and this will still further reduce the cost of the 
extra benefit. 

It would seem to be the part of prudence to make use of the materials at hand 
in issuing this form of benefits for the purpose of computing premiums and re- 
serves, and later on the actual experience of the regular companies will add still 
further to our oe of the subject and enable us to correct any errors that 
may have been made. ertainly no progress can be made by simply standing still. 


of the 
isability 


A prolonged discussion followed the reading of the paper, which was 
led by W. H. Gould, secretary of the Volunteer State Life of Chatta- 
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nooga. A wide divergence of opinion was manifested and numerous in- 
quiries were made as to the experience had in connection with the 
disability clause. Many felt that it was a good thing to avoid, while 
‘others stated that competition had forced its adoption. Much time was 
spent on the discussion of the proper definition of total and permanent 
disability, but little of real merit developed. Wilbur S. Wynn, vice- 
president of the State Life of Indianapolis, explained the clause used 
by his company which provides for the payment of the premium by the 
company in the event of the insured becoming totally disabled, an extra 
charge being made therefor. An attempt to draft a standard clause 
was made, but failed to secure general approval. 

In the evening the convention met in executive session, and while it 
lasted to a late hour, nothing tangible was accomplished. 


FRIDAY’S DOINGS. 


On Friday morning the convention listened to a number of valuable 
papers, presented by members of the medical section. Dr. Amand 
Ravold, medical director of the Missouri State Life of St. Louis, opened 
with an exceedingly entertaining and ‘instructive paper on The Short 
Life History, many of his points being illustrated as he went along by 
drawings on the blackboard. A few of the points he brought out may 
be given as follows: That the short life history is to be blamed on 
syphilis and tuberculosis, as those suffering from the former are easy 
victims to the latter. Some valuable discoveries have been made of 
late regarding syphilis, one cf the most important being that the size 
and shape of the scapula indicates whether or not the disease has been 
inherited. A discovery made by Vienna scientists and still their secret, 
known as ‘‘606,”” has proved highly successful in experiments looking to 
the cure of syphilis, and should it bear out its promises to check the 
disease the average duration of life will be considerably increased. 

Dr. Albert Anderson, medical director of the Jefferson Standard Life 
of Raleigh, N. C., presented a paper, from which we give extracts, 
bearing the title: 


INSURANCE MILITIA OR FORCES VS. MORTALITY. 


IMPORTANCE OF THE SUBJECT. 


To lower mortality involves the use of sanitary forces which are being more 
widely discussed than any other question of the hour. Results are being obtained 
which show that there is something more being done than mere talk, but we must 
admit that as yet words are more in evidence than effective actions. All down 
the line of would-be workers are found men who know how things should be 
done, but few who actually do the work to prevent death and prolong life, | ‘ 

To martial forces against mortality there must be a well-organized militia with 
knowledge, courage and skill to strike death blows into the ranks of the enemy. 
Insurance men in all departments should co-operate with the leading fighting 
forces of all other organizations against diseases produced by germ infections or 
habit degenerations. For this co-operation the hour has struck, the opportunity 
has come, and if we will only seize it by the forelock we can route and put_to 
flight the enemies of preventable diseases and death and be able to say: h, 
disease, where is thy sting to hurt? Oh, grave, where is thy victory?” And in 
this battle gain additional years for accumulating premiums lost without this 
longevity. 

Merely to know and talk about this frightful economical loss to our country and 
our life insurance companies of the 35,000 death losses from typhoid fever; the 
150,000 from tuberculosis, and as many more from pneumonia, and malaria attack- 
ing as many as 3,000,000, mostly in the South, with fearful losses at some places; 
and hookworm affecting a third of the population in the South and destroying 
forty per cent of the working ability of those infected—merely to know and talk 
about these death losses in the United States from preventable diseases does not 
lower the mortality, but as to us, if every medical director of every life insurance 
company in America could be fully aroused to this frightful economical loss to his 
company and given an opportunity and means to put his knowledge, en- 
thusiasm and interest into every possible channel for doing good in his field of 
operation, don’t you believe—yes, we know—there would be something doing 
worth while in a year’s time to lower the mortality among the 28,000,000 policy- 
holders in this country. 

A half-hearted effort on the part of the 80,000 medical examiners or more to 
carry out plans so easily put in their hands could cut off a sufficient mortality to 
more than pay the expenses of all the salaries and fees of this department. eae 

f the medical directors could put into the hands of their staff suitable tracts on 
how to act, how to live and how to keep well and make a requirement in their 
commissions to get these not only in the hands of their policyholders, but into 
their minds and hearts, this would be in itself an education uplifting in ideals and 
thereby increase respect for and confidence in their companies, as well as pro- 
long the average life of every policyholder. The 80,000 medical examiners could 
keep in touch with our 20,000 to 30,000 agents to instruct them on questions of 
preventable diseases, and let them carry this gospel of health wherever they go 
as faithful missionaries, and as a matter fact these men come pretty near going 
into every American home annually. 

When once the people get hold of the truth, as we claim that certain diseases 
are preventable, and economical savings secured as mentioned above, they will ask 
the question, why are they not prevented? Whenever that day comes for this 
question to be put to the medical profession by the laity they will then have ears 
to hear, eyes to see and hands to do whatever our sanitary leaders command, and 
woe be unto these leaders if they fail at this crucial hour. 

_ We believe this time can be brought about only by education, which means 
literally to lead out from darkness to light. from ignorance to information, and 
out through every possible channel to reach the people. 


WHERE THE Goop WorK SHouLp Start. 

As to our peculiar field of operation—where shall this work begin? Any great 
work should be started at the home office. The command of Christ to His disciples 
was: “That repentance and remission of sins should be preached in His name 
among all nations, beginning at Jerusalem.” 

At the home office should this work begin, and see that every man from presi- 
dent down is informed generally on health subjects. Then let the education ex- 


tend to every agent in the field directly from headquarters and indirectly by way 
of the medical examiners through tracts conveying information on health and 
how to prevent diseases, how to select applicants from personal inspection, per- 
sonal and family history, and physical build as to heights and weights. We 
might think of the appall 


ing ignorance wrapped up in this problem until we be- 
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come discouraged and say to ourselves: this is ideal, too theoretical and im- 
practicable. But this kind of a spirit never won a battle. “Faith without works 
is as dead in medicine as religion.”” We have sufficient grounds upon which to 
base our faith in going forward to the complete accomplishment of_ this. work. 
What we now claim in preventing certain diseases has been proven beyond dis- 
pute by many scientists in all countries. While we hold to this faith, yet it is 
dead without the full execution of plans to produce results which mean so much 
in dollars to our companies. 

Then, as to the work of training our militia. Men who have studied and 
undertaken to get these questions before the beneficiaries start out by putting too 
much in one paper on one question, or, more, giving too large a dose to the 
patient. They should recognize the fact that they are dealing with children in 
the kindergarten department of health matters, and therefore subjects must be 
treated in the simplest language, short and pointed sentences. There should be 
only a few lines in large letters on a subject, and only one at a time. There is 
no use in using a pamphlet on preventable diseases oad shoot out the whole thing 
at one issue. “Line upon line, precept npon precept, here a little and there a 
little,” is the modus operandi. In this way we do not confuse or paralyze the 
brains of those we wish to benefit, * * * 

Over half our agents and examiners fail to do their work accurately and com- 
pletely because of the lack of training. The delays and obstructions in the home 
office are all due to this fact. * * herefore, we have many to train for 
better service among agents and examiners. 


INCONTROVERTIBLE Facts. 


I believe in starting an educational work for the purpose of preventing diseases 
and prolonging life by these forces; it will have an effective force on every line 
of insurance activity—soliciting, filling out applications, making examinations, 
delivering policies, collecting premiums, etc., for it is well known, naturally as 
well as spiritually, that if one member suffers, all suffer, and the contrary is true, 
if one member is profited by education or otherwise, all receive benefit. 

In one sense the world is now one body from our professional standpoint. 
When a thing is done in the Philippine Islands brilliant in its effects, it is a light 
which flashes around the world to encourage and stimulate ag many every 
scientific worker and remotely every individual. When we know that our 
countrymen took charge of a prison in Manila when the death rate was 238 per 
1000 and reduced this frightful mortality to 75 per 1000 through general sanitary 
measures. by the use of boiled water, screens, improved food, better air and more 
sunshine and other beneficent reforms, we say that is good, but when we are led 
to behold the next step taken after it was found that the prisoners were infected 
with hookworm, and thymol was given and the death rate falls to 13% per 1000, 
we are ready to cry aloud, magnificent! The brilliancy of such results will make 
the dead in our ranks “rise again.” ae 

More lives are lost each year in the United States from preventable disease 
than have been lost in all our wars combined—Indian, Revolutionary, War of 
1812, Mexican, Civil and Spanish-American. The United States mustered 100,000 
soldiers to rid Cuba of the Spaniards and sent three men to Cuba to rid the 
island of yellow fever. The Spaniards were driven out and yellow fever was 
conquered. * * * 

_ In general practice, our medical work is unfortunately based upon individual 
impression, rather than upon scientific facts, and this weak link should be re- 
moved in order to make our profession as strong as it ought to be, for no chain 
is stronger than its weakest link. “A doctor rarely corrects his mistakes, be- 
cause he usually buries them,” is a traditional saying containing much truth, but 
these mistakes do not always go to their burial unnoticed or unobserved entirely 
in these latter years. 

here is one medical work where errors are on record and can be easily 
checked up; where mistaken diagnoses are exposed without an exploratory in- 
cision in autopsy; ‘where more correct therapy in the future is based upon the 
discovered data of the past, and this work, gentlemen, is in the office of every 
life insurance company. As death losses pass across our desk we can learn more 
from our errors than from our successes. We have opportunities which have 
been unused because their importance was unappreciated—these extending over 
the life insurance history of our country, but the time has come when all com- 
panies are awakening to the fact that a wonderful mine of information can be 
quarried from our records by making investigations according to well-matured 
plans, and this will come through the combined efforts of the medical and act- 
uarial departments. 

Our battle is on. but to gain victory depends largely on how successful we 
agitate, educate and co-operate. We look with hope to the future because of so 
many promising conditions tending to conservation of health or prolongation of 
life, and if these conditions are as fully realized in the next decade as we have 
the promise to hope, years will be added to the average life of each policyholder, 
thereby enabling the companies to add millions to their credit or lower premiums— 
both could be done. 


The morning session concluded with a paper by Dr. W. F. Milroy, 
assistant medical director of the Bankers Reserve Life of Omaha, Neb., 
on Increased Mortality from Diseases of the Kidneys and Circulatory 
System, which also attracted considerable attention. 


THE LEGAL CONTRIBUTIONS. 


In the afternoon the men of law had the floor, and the discussion upon 
papers presented by George H. Carr, general counsel Central Life of 
Des Moines, was both frank and prolonged. The paper is given prac- 
tically in full, as follows: 


THE ATTITUDE OF THE COURTS WITH RELATION TO INSURANCE 
COMPANIES. 


Wuat THE Susyect AssuMEs. 


The subject of this paper is not of my choosing, and I do not, therefore, feel 
bound to accept its assumptions. The subject assumes as an established fact that 
courts have an attitude toward insurance companies. This is equivalent to Say- 
ing that courts, in passing judgment in insurance cases, manifest a prejudice 
against or favoritism for insurance companies. It is safe to assume in this 
presence that it will not be claimed that there has been any undue favoritism 
manifested by the courts toward this class of litigants. The subject, therefore, 
must be understood as assuming that courts are prejudiced against insurance 
companies when they assume the attitude of suitors. 

In a paper read before this convention at its annual meeting in 1909 Mr. 
Deitch ably reviews the decisions handed down by the courts of this country, 
England and Canada during the year ending September 30, 1909, and announces 
the conclusion therefrom that “courts are undoubtedly prejudiced against insur- 
ance companies.” 

He attributes the prejudice in part, at least, to the practice formerly in vogue 
among life insurance companies of writing into their contracts of insurance so 
many conditions and provisions that a recovery on the policy, if interpreted 
according to the usual canons of construction, was practically impossible. He 
gives it as an undisputed fact that while this cause for prejudice has ceased to 
exist, the prejudice resulting therefrom remains in the minds of the courts. This 
is a grave charge, and if justified, .one which calls for severe. criticism of the 
courts. Whenever it becomes apparent that justice is not impersonal and that 
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the blind goddess no longer symbolizes the attitude of courts towards parties 
litigant, confidence in judicial integrity is destroyed. The upright judge neces- 
sarily has a prejudice against wrongdoing, but such prejudice is, or should be, 

ff insurance companies in the past have pursued a policy by which 
they exposed themselves to the just criticism and condemnation of courts this can 
furnish no possible excuse for a display of prejudice towards them after the 
methods condemned have been abandoned. To have the -conviction forced upon 
my mind that the courts of this country manifest prejudice in their decisions in 
cases where insurance companies are parties would be to me, as a lawyer, a 
cause of deep humiliation and profound regret. This because I could not 
accept such a conclusion without the loss of much of that respect for courts 
which I have, up to the present time, been able to retain, notwithstanding the 
frequency with which they have failed to adopt my views as to the rights of my 
clients. = 

RECENT LEGISLATION FAVORABLE. 

In recent years the life insurance business has been generally favored by_ the 
law-making power of the several States. While unwise legislation has sometimes 
been enacted in relation to them, it has generally been the aim of legislators to 
foster these institutions and to place them on the highest possible plane of use- 
fulness and to insure them the confidence of the people. All this has borne fruit, 
until to-day there is no class of business institutions in which the people at large 
have greater confidence, not only as to their stability, but as to their business 
methods. 

There would, therefore, seem to be no possible reason why these institutions 
should be in disrepute with the courts, or that they should be denied even- 
handed justice. I cannot, therefore, accept the assumption in the subject assigned 
me for discussion that the courts have an attitude, that is to say, a prejudice 
against them. I shall take the liberty, therefore, of treating the subject as pro- 
pounding the query: Have the courts a prejudice against insurance companies? | 

In treating the subject I shall confine the inquiry to that class of insurance in 
which we are sustienteciy interested. There is apparently but one way in which 
an intelligent answer to the query can be arrived at, and that is by a the 
course adopted by Mr. Deitch. But, in reviewing the decisions of the courts 
during a given period, I do not agree that the answer will be found by ascertain- 
ing the percentage of adverse decisions. In my opinion, such a result does not 
necessarily establish either prejudice on the part of the courts or incompetency 
on the part of the lawyers who have represented the companies in the presentation 
of the cases. To accept such a conclusion is to assume that the managers of the 
companies and their counsel are oe i right. This would be to arrogate to our- 
selves a degree of infallibility to which I an submit we are not entitled. 

I have examined with some care most of the cases reviewed by Mr. Deitch, 
for the purpose of determining whether, in my judgment, the conclusion drawn 
from them was warranted. In my study of the cases I have not attached much 
importance to the results announced, but have rather sought to determine whether 
these results, when adverse to the companies, have been arrived at by the misap- 
plication of established legal principles or the refusal of the courts to apply the 
same principles in determining the rights of life insurance companies that are 
sppted in determining the rights of other parties litigant. This seemed to me to 
be the only way by which I could arrive at an intelligent answer to the query 
srepenede’. 

Among this list of cases I find some that were decided adversely to the insur- 
ance company which seem to me to have been wrongly decided, but an occasional 
mistake, or more accurately speaking, what appeared to my mind to be a mistake, 
does no more to indicate prejudice on the part of courts toward insurance com- 
panies than the not infrequent mistakes in other classes of cases indicate prejudice 
toward the defeated party where no possible ground for prejudice can exist. 
Such mistakes are but evidence of the fallibility of human judgment. Nor do 
such occasional decisions indicate prejudice on the part of courts any more than 
wrong decisions in favor of insurance companies indicate undue favoritism. 


Some Cases C1rTeEp. 


Among this list of cases I find those that are decided in favor of the company 
that in my opinion should have been decided against the company. For example: 
in AStna Life Insurance Company vs. Wimberly, the Supreme Court of Texas, 
reversing the Court of Civil yea ag held that where by the terms of a polic 
of insurance the annual premium was payable on the Ist of October, and whic 
contained a provision giving thirty days of grace for the payment of any pre- 
mium after the first, and where the date for the payment of the second annual 
premium was Sunday, that, conceding that the assured would have the right to 
pay the premium on Monday, the second day of October, that the thirty days of 
grace would not begin from that date, but would expire thirty days from Sunday, 
the Ist, and that as the policyholder died on the 1st of November without having 
paid the premium, the policy was forfeited and no recovery could be had. If 
this man had held a policy in the Central Life I have no doubt but that I would 
have advised the payment of the claim without contest. 

A discriminating review of all the cases decided against the companies cited by 
Mr. Deitch for the purpose of determining whether they justify the charge of 
prejudice is not practical within the reasonable limits of a paper of this character, 
nor do I think such a course necessary to the attainment of the object in view. 
consideration of a considerable number of them from the various courts, selected 
with some reference to the distinctive character of the questions involved and 
without any purpose to eliminate such cases as may be thought to furnish the 
asa grounds for criticism, ought to afford a sufficient basis for a just con- 
clusion. 

Iowa Life Insurance Company vs. Haughton is a case decided by the Appellate 
Court of Indiana. Suit was upon a policy of insurance. he company inter- 
posed two affirmative defenses, the first based upon answers given by the assured 
in the application, alleging that they were warranties and were false; the second, 
alleging fraud in the procurement of the policy by making false statements in the 
answers to the questions propounded in the application. The case was submitted 
to a jury, resulting in: a verdict and judgment for the plaintiff, from which the 
defendant appealed. The court holds that the burden was upon the defendant to 
establish these affirmative defenses; that in making the examination for life in- 
surance, interpreting, recording and reporting to the company the answers, the 
examiner is the agent of the company, and that when he knowingly puts down 
wrong answers the company cannot, by reason thereof, defeat recovery on the 
policy; that insurance contracts are to be strictly constructed against the com. 
pany when this is necessary to prevent forfeitures and where there is a question 
of warranty and the words admit of two interpretations, that most favorable to 
the assured will be adopted. 

I submit that each of these conclusions is in harmony with well-settled principles 
which have been repeatedly announced by the courts, not only in insurance, but 
in other classes of cases. Two of the five members of the court dissented on the 
ground that the evidence did not justify the jury in finding against the company 
on the issue of fraud. While I think the weight of argument is with the minority, 
the discussion indicates nothing more than a difference in judgment as to the 
effect of testimony. 

Boswell vs. Security Mutual Life Insurance Company, decided by the Court of 
Appeals of New York, is a case in which an agent sought to recover for commis- 
sions claimed to be due him. This case presented some unusual and interesting 
questions. It appears the agent had a twenty-year contract of general agency, 
covering several States. Subsequent to the making of the contract the legislature 
passed a law limiting the amount that couid be paid for procuring new business. 
It was held that the contract was not affected by the subsequent act of the Iegis- 
lature; that it was not retroactive, and that if retroactive it would be unconstitu- 
tional as violating the provisions of the Federal Constitution forbidding States to 
pass laws impairing the obligations of contracts. It was further held that if an 


insurance company violates the statutes of the State under which it was created 
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to such an extent as to merit corporate death the legislature could inflict that 
penalty, and the legislative action terminating the existence of a life insurance 
company would terminate all agency contracts dependant upon the continuing 
life of both parties. The case appears to me to have been rightly decided. 

Aris vs. Mutual Life Insurance Company of New York, decided by the Supreme 
Court of Washington, is a suit on a policy of insurance, to which the defense was 
interposed that the answers of assured in the application in relation to his use of 
intoxicating liquors were false and constituted a breach of warranty. In answer 
to questions propounded in the application assured stated that he had no daily 
habit in the use of intoxicating liquors, but that he occasionally took a drink; that 
he drank whisky and that he had always been in the habit of taking an occa- 
sional drink. The court held that the word ‘occasional’? means more or less fre- 
quently, and not at fixed or regular intervals, and that as the evidence showed 
that the assured had no daily habit of drinking, but that he drank more or less 
frequently, sometimes frequently for weeks at a time, and then again not at all, 
and that the intervals of drinking were not fixed, that the defense of the com- 
pany that the statements in the application were false was not made out. I see 
no_ reason to criticise this decision. f 

Bierman vs. Guarantee Mutual Life Insurance Company is a case decided by 
the Supreme Court of Iowa. Suit was upon a policy of insurance, to which the 
company interposed the defense that the deceased, in his application, falsely war- 
ranted that he was not in the habit of using intoxicating liquors to excess, and that 
he imposed upon defendant’s medical examiner by false statements and thus 
fraudulently secured a favorable report upon the application. There are ques- 
tions of practice involved in the case which were rulea in harmony with the 
settled law in this State and the construction of statutes in relation to life in- 
surance to which no exception can be taken. 

In relation to the defense that assured had falsely warranted that he was not 
in the habit of using intoxicating liquors to excess, it appears that defendant’s 
agent who took the application had full knowledge of the assured’s drinking 
habits, and, moreover, that his habits in this respect were well known in the 
community where an agent of the company and assured resided. There is a 
statute in Iowa to the effect that where an insurance company seeks to avoid 
liability on the ground of the intemperate habits of the assured it shall be suffi- 
cient for the plaintiff to show that such habits were generally known in the com- 
munity or neighborhood where the agent of the defendant resided or did business, 
if thereafter the company continued to receive the premiums falling due. It 
was held in harmony with a long line of decisions in this State that the knowledge 
of the soliciting agent concerning the applicant’s habits imparts notice to the 
company, and that in view of such knowledge having been imparted to the de- 
fendant, and especially in view of the statute above referred to, the alleged breach 
of warranty constituted no defense. 

In relation to the defense that the deceased procured a favorable report as to 
his health from the company’s medical examiner by fraud and deceit it was held 
that the burden was on the company to establish the defense and that the jury 
were fully justified by the record in finding such defense was not made out. 

I think the case was rightly decided, notwithstanding the deplorable lack of 
familiarity with the subject manifested by the learned justice who wrote the 
opinion in defining the word ‘“‘excess’’ as applied to the drinking habit as “being 
a matter of opinion varying all the way between a ‘drink’ and a ‘drunk.’ ” 

Gonackey vs. General Accident Fire and Life Association, decided by the Court 
of Appeals of Georgia, is a case in which the beneficiary brought suit on a policy 
of insurance issued on the life of her brother. It appears that plaintiff, during 
her minority, entered into a contract of settlement with an agent of defendant, 
under which she received $50 as full payment on the policy; that subsequently 
ascertaining that she had been paid $250 less than she was entitled to, she 
brought suit by her next friend for the balance. She did not offer to return the 
$50 received, for the reason that she had spent it and was unable to make restitu- 
tion. It was held, in accordance with decisions of that court and courts in other 
jurisdictions, that an infant may disaffirm contracts in relation to personal prop- 
erty during minority. It was further held that the doctrine that in order to 
recover, a minor must first restore what he has received on the contract which he 
seeks to disaffirm is applicable only to cases where he is able at the time of 
disaffirmance to make restitution. This holding is also in accordance with a long 
line of decisions of the court of Georgia and other States in cases where in- 
surance companies were not parties. In my judgment the case was rightly de- 
cided and upon principles universally applied. 

Mutual Reserve Life Insurance Company vs. Seidel, decided by the Court of 
Civil Appeals of Texas, was an action to recover the amount of a promissory 
note which plaintiff had given to an agent of the insurance company, which the 
agent had negotiated to an iniocent purchaser, and the maker was compelled to 
pay. The plaintiff had signed an application for a policy in the defendant com- 
~~ under a parol agreement with the agent of the company that he would not 

e required to accept the er after its issuance unless he desired, and that 
the note given was to be held by the agent and returned to the maker if he con- 
cluded not to accept the policy. The agent immediately negotiated the note at a 
bank. When the policy was tendered it was not accepted, and the return of the 
note was demanded. he court permitted recovery of the amount of the note, 
basing its conclusion upon principles universally recognized in the law of agency. 

In Des Moines Life Insurance Company vs. Clay, decided by the Arkansas 
court, the action was upon a policy of insurance, and from a judgment in favor 
of the plaintiff the defendant appealed and the case was affirmed. The defense 
was that there was a breach of warranty as to the truth of certain answers of the 
assured. In the application assured made the following answers to questions 
asked him: 

1. Do you use wine, 
Answer—No. 

a If not, state how long you have been a total abstainer. 
i 


e. 
8 State kind used and how much in any one day at the most. Answer—None. 
4. How frequently do you use the amount stated? Answer—No time. 

5. Do you use either or any of them daily; if so, state kind used and daily 
average. Answer—No. 

_ The evidence tended to show that the assured drank intoxicating liquors at 
times and had been intoxicated, but that he did not use intoxicating liquors 
habitually. The court, in its instructions, submitted the question as to a breach 
of the warranty whether or not the assured was addicted to the customary or 
habitual use of intoxicating beverages. Defendant requested an instruction, sub- 
mitting the question as to breach of warranty whether the assured was addicted 
to the use of intoxicating liquors, which the court amended by adding the words 
“habitual or customary.” In the opinion it is said there is no substantial dif- 
ference between the two sets of instructions. This conclusion is based upon the 
fact that in the instruction asked the word “addicted” was used, and the court 
holds that the word “addicted” means an habitual or customary use, and that 
hence there was no error in refusing the instruction asked. 

I am of the opinion that this case was wrongly decided. Under the answers 
of assured, any use of alcoholic beverages was a breach of the warranty of the 
truth of the statements, and as the evidence showed that these statements were 
not true, the recovery should not have been permitted. To justify recovery, the 
court seems to have seized upon the word “addicted” used in the instruction re- 
quested. Technically the court was probably right in its definition of the word 
“addicted,” but in view of the record it is cet that counsel for defendant 
used the word “‘addicted” not in the sense of habitual use, but of any use, and 
under the record the court, in any event on its own motion, if it submitted the 
case to the jury at all, should have instructed that if they found the assured 
used intoxicating liquors as a beverage this would be a breach of the warranty. 

Illinois Life Insurance Company vs. Warphan, decided by the Court of Ap- 
peals of Kentucky, was an action to recover on a life insurance policy. The 


spirits, malt liquors or other alcoholic beverages? 


Answer—All my 
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issue raised by the answer was as to the agency of Rue & Curry, and as to 
whether they made the assured such representations as to induce her to believe 
that by her failure to pay the fourth premium and retain the policy she would 
be entitled to the benefit of extended insurance. The evidence showed that 
Rue & Curry were not in fact the agents of the insurance company, but testimony 
showed that Rue was present when application for the policy was made; that he 
solicited the application; the policy when issued was delivered to her. by Rue, and 
that she delivered to him her note for the first premium; that the second and 
third premiums were paid to the company through Rue & Curry. On this state 
of facts the court holds that this firm had been held out by the company as their 
agents, and that assured was justified in assuming that they were such agents. 
The court lays down the principle that an insurer permitting one to so act as to 
justify a person of ordinarily careful and prudent business habits to believe that 
he is insurer’s agent and accepting the benefits of the transaction establishing 
agency, cannot urge that such a one was not in fact its agent. This seems to be 
in accordance with well-settled principles in the law of enemy. 

Mutual Life Insurance Company vs. Crenshaw, a case decided by the Court of 
Civil Appeals of Texas, is an action to recover on a policy of insurance. From 
a judgment in favor of plaintiff the defendant appealed. One of the defenses 
was that there was a breach of warranty as to the truth of the answers made in 
the application. The assured, a woman, was asked the following question: Have 
you suffered abortions or serious trouble from labor? To which she answered 
“no.” The evidence srowed that less than thirty days before the a was 
made assured had suffered from a miscarriage. The evidence failed to show 
that assured had suffered from any other abortion, and the court, therefore, held 
that her answer was true, for the reason that she had not suffered from abor- 
tions, but only from an abortion. The court justifies its conclusion on the 
principle that the terms of a policy which tend to forfeit it are not favored, and 
should be strictly construed, and that if on any reasonable theory the answers 
may be taken as true, that construction will be placed upon them. The sound- 
ness of this principle as there applied may well be doubted, but even assuming the 
principle announced to be correct, it does not in my — justify the con- 
clusion. Assured represented that she had not suffered from abortions, although 
less than thirty days had elapsed since she had suffered from a miscarriage of 
conception. To hold that the assured’s answer was true because she had only 
suffered from one abortion required a judicial analysis that would “separate and 
divide a hair between north and northeast side.” : 

Haas vs. Mutual Life Insurance bg on is a case decided by the Supreme 
Court of Nebraska on appeal from a judgment for defendant. The judgment of 
the lower court is reversed. Suit was upon two policies of insurance on the 
life of Andrew Haas. Four annual payments had been made oe the first 
policy and three on the second. The assured had not paid the subsequent pre- 
miums, several of which had become due prior to his death. According to the 
terms of the policy the payments made had continued the policies in force until 
1899 and 1900, and assured died in 1902. The court holds that if a policy con- 
tains no provision for a forfeiture by reason of failure of assured to pay pre- 
miums a failure to pay such premiums on the day named will not constitute a 
forfeiture of the policy. The argument is that a policy of life insurance is not 
a contract of insurance for a single year with the privilege of renewing it from 
year to year by paying annual premiums, but that it is an entire contract subject, 
when so sti siaied, to forfeiture for any unpaid instalments of premiums. It 
was further held that forfeitures are not looked upon with favor by the law, and 
that courts will only enforce them when required to do so by the strict letter of 
the contract. The conclusions of the court are announced in an able and ex- 
haustive opinion, and would seem to me to be in accordance with well-recognized 
legal principles. 

McCue vs. Northwestern Mutual Life Insurance Company is a case decided 
by the Circuit Court of Appeals of the Fourth Circuit. It holds that the fact 
that an assured was legally executed for crime will not defeat recovery on a policy 
on his life where the policy was in a mutual company of which all policyholders 
became members and which was authorized by its charter to make all and every 
insurance geod yee ag to or connected with life risks, the policy containing no 
exception of such risk and the general State agent of the company having accepted 
payment of a premium after assured had committed the crime for which he was 
afterward executed. The argument in favor of the company was that death 
caused by legal execution for crime must be presumed to have been a risk not 
contemplated by the contract. In answer to this argument the court first calls 
attention to the well-known policy of insurance companies of incorporating into 
their policies exceptions to risks not desired to be undertaken by them, and that 
in view of the fact that the company was authorized by its charter to insure the 
lives of its respective members and to make all and every insurance appertaining 
to or connected with life risks; that a large number of exceptions were incor- 
porated, and that no exception for death by mandate of law was ; aay 
and as the company’s general agent accepted payment of a premium from assure 
after the commission of the crime it was not prepared to hold that the risk was 
not one contemplated by the company when it executed the contract. 

The opinion then takes up the question as to whether, by reason of the manner 
of assured’s death, the contract was made void through considerations of public 
policy. The court confesses to great doubt and perplexity on the subject, and, 
after an exhaustive review of the authorities, reaches the conclusion that as the 
legislative act of Wisconsin (the State in which the policy was written) gave the 
company the unlimited power to insure the lives of its respective members and to 
make all and every insurance appertaining to or connected with life risks, thereby 
placing no limit on the power of a company to assume life risks, that the public 
policy of the State in this respect was declared by statute, and that the Federal 
Court should be bound thereby. One of the three judges constituting the court 
dissented in a minority opinion, which in my judgment contains the better reason- 
ing. 

rovident Savings Life Insurance Society vs. Cruett is a case decided by the 
Supreme Court of Alabama, affirming the judgment of the trial court upon a 
policy of life insurance in favor of plaintiff. The opinion deals entirely with 
questions of practice peculiar to the local court, and, so far as I am able to judge, 
the conclusion of the court is warranted by the record. 

American Central Life Insurance Company vs. Rosenstein, decided by the 
Appellate Court of Indiana, was a suit on a policy of life insurance by Amelia 
Rosenstein, beneficiary, mother of the assured. The defense was breach of war- 
ranty of the truthfulness of the representations made in the application for in- 
surance. It is held, in accordance with what seems to be the settled rule of 
Indiana, that where an insurance company elects to rescind the policy sued upon 
for fraud or breach of warranty it must seasonably return, or offer to return, 
the premiums paid to it for the alleged invalid insurance. In attempted com- 
pliance with this rule the insurance company, after it discovered the untruthful- 
ness of the answers, which was subsequent to the death of the assured, took steps 
to return the premiums and made inquiries at the office of the clerk of court to 
ascertain if letters of administration had been issued in the estate of assured, 
and, finding that they had not and learning that the estate of deceased had been 
set over to his wife, Ida Rosenstein, tendered to her the premium paid on the 
policy, which she refused to accept, and ag otge og deposited the sum tendered 
with the clerk. These facts were set forth in the answer, to which a demurrer 
was sustained by the trial court. Defendant refusing to further plead, judgment 
was rendered against it on the policy, from which judgment the appeal was taken. 

The decision turns upon the question as to whether the insurance company had 
tendered a return of the premiums paid to the person entitled to receive it, and it 
was held that the beneficiary, the mother of the assured, was the person who was 
entitled to a return of the premium, and that as the answer failed to show the 
tender of the premiums to her, the answer was not good under the established 
rule of the State requiring the return, or offer to return, premiums paid before 
the company could rescind the policy for fraud or breach of warranty. The con- 
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clusion that the beneficiary was the person to whom return payment of premiums 
must be made appears to be pe upon the following considerations: That 
while ordinarily the person to whom property must be returned as a basis for 
recision of a contract is the one from whom it has been received, a contract of 
insurance is not an ordinary one, and that a policy on the life of a person for 
the benefit of another is the property of the beneficiary; that premiums paid 
making reasonable provision for a wife or dependent member of the famil 
cannot be followed by creditors, and that the beneficiary may recover the full 
amount of the policy; that while the money returned is not paid upon the contract, 
but is paid to avoid the contract, it should be paid or tendered to the person who 
alone has authority to enforce the contract, and who alone may accept the pay- 
ment and bar the action, something, it is said, which the administrator of the 
assured could not do, and that in this respect the situation of the parties is 
different from that in which the parties to other contracts are ordinarily placed. 


Courts not PREJUDICED. 


While a conclusion contrary to that announced might be supported by _per- 
suasive reasoning, it cannot, in my opinion, be said that the conclusion of the 
court is so lacking in cogent reasoning to support it as to indicate prejudice. 

I believe the foregoing cases to be fairly representative of those which have 
been decided against the companies, upon which the charge of prejudice on the 
part of courts has been Poses = I find nothing in these cases which warrants 
such a conclusion. Whatever may be thought of the soundness of some of these 
decisions, I venture the assertion that they are no more open to criticism than 
a like number of cases selected at random in which no question of insurance law 
is involved, and to which insurance companies are not parties. I do not find in 
these cases any indication of a general disposition on the part of courts to refuse 
to apply settled principles in determining the rights of insurance companies, or 
any general disposition on the part of courts not to mete out to them even- 
handed justice. I have not followed closely the later decisions of the courts in 
life insurance cases, but so far as I have had occasion to examine them they do 
not indicate to my mind a hostile attitude toward insurance companies. My per- 
sonal experience in the courts has not been such as to lead me to the conclusion 
that insurance companies stand before the courts upon a different footing from 
other litigants. 

have sometimes thought that there is a disposition on the part of courts to 
pa their sympathies to influence’ their judgments, resulting in a tendency to 
ean toward the side of the poor, the weak and the unfortunate. But that this 
tendency, if it exists, is displayed in a more marked degree in actions against in- 
surance companies than against other corporations or in other classes of cases, I 
do not believe. Every lawyer whose, practice is largely devoted to the defense of 
cases brought against corporations is liable to acquire a habit of thought which 
leads him to the conclusion that courts are jacinod to favor the plaintiff’s side of 
the case, especially where the plaintiff is weak or unfortunate. It may be there 
is some justification for this feeling, but in my judgment, if it exists, it is due to 
sympathy for the plaintiff, rather than prejudice toward the defendant. In justi- 
fication of such possible leanings it must be remembered that judges are but 
human, and that sympathy for the weak and afflicted is, after all, one of the 
noblest attributes of the human heart. 

On the whole, I am fully convinced that there is no justification for the charge 
that the courts are poe against insurance companies when they appear as 
suitors at the bar of justice; that in at least the great majority of cases even- 
handed i is dealt out to them in accordance with established principles of 
law, and that the query as to whether courts are prejudiced against insurance 
companies should be answered in the negative. 


The view of Mr. Carr, that the courts were not prejudiced, were 
strongly combatted by C. A. Atkinson of the Federal Life, who quoted a 
number of instances of what he felt was a display of prejudice. He was 
vigorously replied to by Dan. W. Simms of the La Fayette Life, in an 
oratorical speech supporting Mr. Carr’s conclusions, that the courts were 
not prejudiced against any kind of insurance company, even though they 
might be disposed to show some sympathy. 

The paper of L. A. Dean, general counsel State Mutual Life of Rome, 
Ga., went over to Saturday morning. His double-headed topic was: 


WHAT BENEFIT MAY LIFE INSURANCE COMPANIES EXPECT TO 
DERIVE FROM UNIFORM LEGISLATION AMONG THE STATES, 
AND ON WHAT SUBJECTS, IF ANY, SHOULD UNIFORM 
LEGISLATION BE ENCOURAGED BY LIFE INSUR- 

ANCE COMPANIES? 


The subject to be discussed in this paper is divided into two questions—first, 
“‘What Benefit May Life Insurance Companies Expect to Derive from Uniform 
Legislation Among the States,” and second, “On What Subjects, if any, Should 
Uniform Legislation Be Encouraged by Life Insurance Companies.” = 


BENEFITS TO BE DERIVED FROM UNIFORM LEGISLATION. 


The direct answer to the question: ‘What Benefit May Life Insurance Com- 
panies expect to Derive From Uniform Legislation Among the States” depends 
upon what subject the uniform legislation is had. If there were but one law on 
taxation in all the States this would assist the companies to adjust their expenses, 
dividend apportionments and premiums to a mathematical certainty. As matters 
now exist there is no actuary in the Union who can say positively that his calcu- 
lations are absolutely right and just to each and all policyholders living in all the 
States. If it should be the established peter of all the States to fix a uniform 
rate for insurance assets, and this law should be fixed at too high a figure, then by 
concert of action and by oneness of purpose among the companies, it could easily 
be reduced, or if the rate should be too low, by like methods on the part of the 
States, it could be raised. That is, if it should once, by comity of States, be 
agreed to have a uniform tax law for all the States, then the question of a just 
rate could easily be determined and agreed upon. But now, instead of the legis- 
latures of the various States seeking to adjust taxes on the basis of right, equity 
and fairness, insurance assets are taxed from the standpoint of prejudice, or of 
rivalry between the States, in an effort to excel in securing the greatest amount 
of tax returns from companies doing business within their borders. When one 
State fixes its rate at three per cent on the gross pocmioee, together with ad- 
mission fees, agent’s license, municipal taxes, etc., other States are tempted to do 
the same thing, either for gain or retaliation, and thus the rate may grow higher 
and higher year by year. If the subject of legislation be the regulation of the 
terms of admission to do business within the States, and the conditions should be 
uniform, a company need only turn to the statute books of its own State in 
order to ascertain the requirements for doing business in other States. It would 
have only to figure up the cost of admission, prepare the forms and blanks neces- 
sary, execute them in the prescribed manner, see that all details are properly 
complied with and forward the papers, with the necessary certificates and fees, 
if any are required. And, without going to the expense of sending a special 
agent to or employing a special attorney in the State sought to be entered, it 
could obtain permission to do business with the least possible expense, delay and 
inconvenience. If the subject should be the kind of investments that insurance 
companies are authorized to make, and each State had a uniform law upon the 
subject, the finance or investment committee of a company could place the funds 
entrusted for investment in securities that would pass current in all the States; 
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so, that when examinations are made there would be no discussion as to whether 
a given asset should be admitted to the credit of the company. A company could 
not be found or held to be solvent by an examiner in one State and by the same 
examiner found insolvent in another State. If the subject should be the rule or 
method of examination, and uniform rules existed, a company when examined and 
found solvent in one State would feel sure that when examined in another State 
the same rules would apply and the same result would be reached as in the first 
State.. Governor Hughes of New York said in an address before the Association 
of Life Insurance Presidents held in Washington city January last: “I want to 
see the time come, if it has not already arrived, when the seal of the State of 
New York approving the condition of a company shall be a guarantee to every 
other State in the Union that the last word has been said with regard to essential 
securities.” This utterance met with applause. But this condition can never be 
reached so long as the several States have different rules and methods of valua- 
tion, different laws for investment and different rules of examination. Thus the 
benefits to be derived from uniform laws depend altogether upon the subject 
matter of legislation. But one of the greatest and most lasting benefits that can 
be suggested is that with uniform statutes upon any given subject the decisions of 
the courts of one State delivered in passing upon such statutes will be used as 
precedents before the courts of other States. And in due course of time the 
whole country would get the benefit of the combined wisdom and judicial de- 
termination of the judges of all the States, construing the same language and 
interpreting the same law. So that with reasonable certainty the results of liti- 
gation would be the same in all the States, and the advice and opinion of 
counsel given the companies could be based upon fixed laws and decisions, thereby 
making certain and more accurate legal opinions expressed upon given questions. 
This would enable the companies to reduce contingent expenses to the minimum 
and to calculate its business results with greater accuracy. igs! 
Diversity of Opinion AS TO SuBJECTS FoR UNIFORM LEGISLATION. 

Now as to the second question: “On What Subjects, if any, Should Uniform 
Legislation Be Encouraged by Life Insurance Companies,” Before attempting 
to prepare this paper I deemed it advisable to ask the opinion of a number of 
insurance writers and friends on the questions involved. It is interesting to 
note their replies as to what subjects uniform legislation should deal with. The 
following are the principal answers given, stated somewhat in the order of im- 
portance as indicated by the correspondence: Taxation and license fees; regula- 
tion of the terms and conditions of admission to do business within the States; 
kind of investments that insurance companies should be authorized to make; 
rules and methods of examination; statement forms and blanks; systems of 
accounting and bookkeeping; rules and principles of valuation of policies, in- 
cluding preliminary-term valuation; minimum standard of reserves and surplus to 
be carried as a guarantee of solvency; conditions as to non-forfeiture and options; 
the power of Insurance Commissioners over company affairs; the power and 
right of insurance companies to contract; the volume of insurance to be written 
in a given year; remuneration of agents; standard policy provisions; rebating and 
twisting. ‘° 

Thus it will be seen that the subjects of uniform legislation vary with the in- 
dividual mind suggesting the same. I shall not attempt to discuss each of these 
subjects in detail and will make no effort to reach a conclusion as to their 
relative merits and importance. Suffice to say, in my opinion, the fewer subjects 
the companies attempt to secure uniform legislation upon the more successful 
their efforts are likely to be. Concentration should be the policy in the begin- 
ning. Let the companies agree upon one, two or three fundamental subjects and 
direct all their forces upon them, and results will follow. Afterwards other sub- 
jects may be taken up and dealt with in like manner, and uniform laws _ will 
grow and develop like other reform movements. L. G. Fouse, president of the 
Fidelity Mutual Life, in his address before the Association of Life Insurance 
Presidents in January last, said: ‘The effort now being put forth in the in- 
terest of uniformity should deal with fundamentals; all matters of detail should 
be left to company management. The management of a company is expected to 
perpetuate its existence, to carry out its contracts and to conduct its business in 
the interest and for the benefit of its policyholders. It is not fair to them that 
they should be handicapped and embarrassed in doing this. It is folly also for 
the legislators to imagine that they can do the thinking for the people.” I fully 
agree with his statement and recommend that this convention, by resolution, in- 
struct the executive committee upon what subjects uniform legislation should be 
sought, and direct the committee to confine its efforts to the subjects designated. 


Favors Mopet Cope. 

There is a wide difference of views as to whether uniformity of law can best 
be accomplished through the several State legislatures or by appropriate action 
under Federal legislation. This question, however, is not germane to the subject 
oi this paper, and I will only say that the movement inaugurated to have 
Congress enact a model code for the District of Columbia is, in my opinion, the 
most feasible plan for presenting such legislation to the States. hould such a 
code be enacted by Congress it would be free from criticism that it was the act 
of one State seeking to impress its laws upon the other States; it would be the 
product of legislators hailing from many States, and doubtless before such a code 
would be adopted the committees of Congress having the matter in charge would 
give an opportunity to insurance experts of the whole country to express their 
views and impress their ideas upon the measure. This could not be done by the 
State legislatures. Should such a code be enacted it would be under view from 
all parts of the country, and its merits and demerits would be discussed, so that 
a perfect law would soon be evolved. The United States Senate, just before its 
adjournment, passed a resolution authorizing and directing the committees of the 
Senate on the affairs of the District of Columbia to prepare a code of laws for the 
regulation and control of insurance companies doing business within the District, 
and for this purpose the committee was authorized to sit during recess and to em- 
ploy experts, send for persons and papers, employ a stenographer to report its 
hearings, and to have such hearings printed. To me it seems important that 
this convention should take practical cognizance of the sittings of this com- 
mittee and if permissible have representation at the hearings. I have made the 
foregoing suggestions at the expense of a logical discussion of the subject assigned, 
but I trust the magnitude of the situation will justify the diversion. 

In conclusion, I suggest that contract provisions should be dealt with by legisla- 
tion as little as meg Let the companies be free to contract as they choose. 
The contract relations between the policyholders and the company should be 
maintained as free from restriction as possible. This will promote progress, 
reward enterprise and develop growth. Let uniform laws be sought looking to 
the solvency of the company; the suppression of frauds upon applicants and 
policyholders; the suppression of frauds against the company by policyholders and 
unscrupulous agents; the prohibition of things which are recognized as improper 
and unfair. Legitimate competition should not be discouraged by legislation. 
Let minor details be worked out by company management, not incumbered with 
burdensome statutes. 


COMMENT AND GOSSIP. 

Isaac Miller Hamilton, president of the Federal Life, presided over 
the deliberations of the convention with all the grace and dignity of a 
trained legislator. His experience in the legislative halls of Illinois 
evidently has had a lasting effect. 

T. W. Vardell, the newly-elected president, has had a long experience 
in life insurance, having started in at a very early age with the Equi- 
table Life in the State of Texas. He rose by successive steps from office 
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boy to general agent with that company, and when it withdrew a few 
years ago on account of drastic legislation he became associated with 
the Southwestern Life cf Dallas, of which he is now vice-president. 
The convention may confidently expect great things as the result of his 
administration, and the Southern contingent can accept congratulations 
on the selection of such a strong man from their ranks. 

In addition to President Vardell, the convention elected T. W. Black- 
burn as secretary, thereby continuing the original holder of that posi- 
tion in office, while the new executive committee consists of Isaac Miller 
Hamilton, Federal Life, Chicago; M. A. Woollen, American Central, 
Indianapolis; W. A. Lindly, Security Mutual, Lincoln, Neb.; J. B. Rey- 
nolds, Kansas City Life, Kansas City, Mo.; P. D. Gold, Jr., Jefferson 
Standard, Raleigh, N. C., and Thomas L. Miller, West Coast, San 
Francisco. 

W. C. Baldwin of Pittsburg presented a cordial invitation to the 
American Life Convention, to meet in Pittsburg next year, and although 
that city is farthest East, the invitation was accepted. St. Paul, St. 
Louis and Washington were all in the field for the 1911 meeting, but had 
to be content with promises of support at some future date. 

Local companies of Des Moines entertained the convention most hos- 
pitably, even though the programme provided little time for social 
affairs. Mrs. C. E. Rawson, the only lady vice-president of a life insur- 
ance company, took special charge of the ladies, tendering them a 
luncheon and theater party. On Friday afternoon automobiles were 
placed at the disposal of the delegates and guests, and after a ride 
around the city the road was taken to the beautiful Country and Golf 
Club, where dinner was served. All who attended were enthusiastic in 
their praises of the hospitality extended them. 


The medical section elected Amand Ravold, Missouri State Life, chair- 
man; Ambrose Talbot, Kansas City Life, vice-chairman; F. L. B. Jenney, 
Federal Life, secretary. H. M. Woollen, American Central; Whitfield 
Harrall, Southwestern, and Jas. H. Stowell, United States Annuity and 
Life, together with the officers form the board of managers. This board 
will have charge of the bureau of exchange which the convention com- 
panies have recently formed. 

Guilford A. Deitch, Reserve Loan Life, is the new chairman of the 
legal section, with Hope Thompson, Northern Life of Illinois, secretary. 

The convention went on record in favor of uniform taxation, more 
consistent supervision with less arbitrary regulation by Insurance De- 
partments, and the conservation of public health through a campaign of 
education which can be effectively aided by the agency forces of the 
companies. 

Secretary Thomas W. Blackburn gave an interesting report of the 
work of his office, showing that the convention was in good financial 
condition. He expects much legislative disturbance at the coming ses- 
sions, while the good accomplished in past years by the work of the con- 
vention before legislative bodies has been done without the necessity for 
maintaining a lobby. 

The vice-presidents to serve in 1910-11 for the several States in which 


companies of the convention are located are: 

Alabama—W. L. Moore, Southern States Life; California—H. W. Allstrom, 
Occidental Life; Colorado—A. M. Gildersleeve, Colorado National; Florida— 
M. D. Johnson, Florida Life; Georgia—C. R. Porter, State Mutual; Illinois— 
G. W. Van Fleet, Peoria Life; Indiana—Chas. D. Renick, Indiana National; 
Towa—Frank D. Jackson, Royal Union; Kentucky—John G. Cecil, Inter- 
Southern; Louisiana—Gustav Lemle, Louisiana National; Michigan—T. F. 
Giddings, Michigan Mutual; Minnesota—E. W. Randall, Minnesota Mutual; 
Mississippi—W. Q. Cole, Lamar Life; Missouri—E. P. Melson, Missouri State; 
Nebraska—B. H. Robison, Bankers Reserve; New Jersey—Lee B. Durstine, 
North American: New Mexico—J. H. O’Reilly, Occidental; North Carolina— 
G. A. Grimsley, Security Life and Annuity; Ohio—L. O. Rawson, Cleveland Life; 
Oregon—Manly M. Johnson, Columbia Life & Trust; Pennsylvania—W. C. Bald- 
win, Pittsburg Life & Trust; Tennessee—Theo. F. King, Volunteer State; 
Texas—Chas. bouteker, Guarantee Life; Utah—W. H. Cunningham, Continental 
Life & Investment; Virginia—W. Taylor, American National; Washington— 
H. C. Sampson, Western Union; West Virginia—John C. Riheldeffer, Southern 
States Mutual. 


The following shows those attending the convention with their 


companies: 

American Central, Indianapolis—M. A. Woollen, president; H. M. Woollen, 
secretary; C. B. Carr, actuary. American National, Lynchburg, Va.—W. A. 
Taylor, president. Capitol Life, Denver, Colo.—J. A. Moorman, Superintendent 
of Agents. Central Life of Ill., Ottawa—*/. F.. Weese, medical director, 
Central Life, Des Moines—George B. Peak, president; W. L. Sheppard, vice- 
president; H. G. Edwards, secretary; D. W. Smouse, medical director, and 
C. H. Carr, general counsel. Cleveland Life, Cleveland, Ohio—L. Q. Rawson, 
secretary and general counsel. Columbia Life, Cincinnati—Dr. Felix G. Cross, 
president, and C. P. Wickham, Jr., superintendent of agents. Continental Life 
and Investment, Salt Lake City—W. H. Cunningham, general manager. Des 
Moines Life, Des Moines—C. E. Rawson, president; L. C. Rawson, vice-president; 
Dr. Russell Young, medical director; J. M. Emery, actuary; W. A. Harbach, 
secretary, and Caspar Schenk, counsel. Federal Life, Chicago—Isaac Miller 
Hamilton, president; C. A. Atkinson, vice-president; F. L. B. Jenney, medical ° 
director; T, W. Appleby, secretary and actuary. Florida Life, Fm 
M. D. Johnson, president; R. H. McGinniss, medical director. Great Western 
Life, Kansas City—George Stevenson, Jr., president; James Chappelle, secre- 
tary and treasurer; O. P. McPherson, medical director. Guarantee Life, Hous- 
ton, Texas—Dr. J. W. Scott, medical director. Indiana National, Indianapolis 
—E. Wagner, general agent. .Intermediate Life, Evansville, Ind.—J. F. Baker, 
treasurer and assistant secretary. .Inter-Southern, Louisville—John G. Cecil, 
medical director. Jefferson Standard Life, Raleigh, N. C.—P. D. Gold, Jr., 
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vice-president and general manager; Albert Anderson, medical director. Kan- 
sas City Life—J. Reynolds, president; Ambrose Talbott, medical director. 
Lafayette Life, Lafayette, Ind.—H. E. Glick, president; Dan. W. Simms, general 
counsel; M. M. Lairy, medical director. Lamar Life, Jackson, Miss——Dr. John 
H. Hunter. Lincoln National, Fort Wayne, Ind.—Arthur F. Hall, general 
manager; Walter P. Sheppard, superintendent of agents. Meridian Life, In- 
dianapolis—Dr. Albert Seaton, medical director. Michigan State, Detroit— 
Franklin B. Meade, actuary and secretary. Minnesota Mutual, St. Paul, Minn. 
—E. W. Randall, president. Missouri State, St. Louis—E. P. Melson, president; 
Amand Ravold, medical director; J. C. Harvey, actuary. National Life, U. S. A., 
Chicago—A. M. Johnson, president; Robert Lay, secretary. Northern Life of 
Ill., Rock Island—Hope Thompson, president; John M. Edelin, superinten- 
dent of agents. Ohio State, Columbus, Ohio—C. E. Schilling, medical director. 
Peoria Life, Peoria, Ill—G. W. Van Fleet, president; Emmett C. May, vice- 
president; B. R. Nueske, actuary. Pittsburgh Life and Trust—W. C. Baldwin, 
president; H. A. Baker, medical director. Reserve Loan—Guilford A. Deitch, 
general counsel; W. J. Clemmons, agency manager. Royal Union, Des Moines 
—Frank D. Jackson, president; Sidney A. Foster, secretary; J. T. Priestly, medi- 
cal director. Security Life and Annuity, Greensboro, N. C.—C. C. Taylor, 
manager of agencies; J. C. Turner, medical director; George A. Grimsley, 
secretary. Security Mutual, Lincoln, Neb.—W. A. Lindly, president; A. A. 
Cone, superintendent of agents. Southern States, Atlanta, Ga.—W. L. Moore, 
president. Southern States Mutual, Charleston, W. Va.—H. H. Young, medical 
director; H. A. Riheldaffer, vice-president. Southwestern, Dallas, Tex.—T. W. 
Vardell, vice-president; Thomas B. Love, second vice-president; Whitfield Har- 
ral, medical director. State Life, Indianapolis—W. S. Wynn, vice-president. 
State Mutual, Rome, Ga.—E. L. Porter, actuary; L. A. Dean, counsel. Bankers 
Reserve, Omaha, Neb.—B. H. Robison, president; Dr. W. F. Milroy, assistant 
medical director; W. G. Preston, treasurer. United States Annuity and Life— 
Lucius McAdam, actuary; James H. Stowell, medical director. Volunteer State, 
Chattanooga—W. H. Gould, actuary and secretary; J. Johnson, medical 
director, West Coast, San Francisco, Cal—T. L. Miller, vice-president. Wes- 
tern Mutual, Council Bluffs, Ia.—C. M. Atherton, president; W. M. Fredericks, 
secretary. Western Reserve, Muncie, Ind.—D. P. Campbell, president; H. H. 
Orr, general counsel. Western Union, Spokane, Wash.—Paul L. Woolston, 
actuary. * 

There were also present as guests: Abraham Lincoln Mutual, Philadelphia— 
Thomas Wood, secretary; American Bankers, Chicago—Harris E. Vineberg, 
actuary and secretary; Equitable Life, San Antonio—Dr. Frederick J. Combe, 
president; Guaranty Life, Davenport, Ia.—L. J. Dougherty, secretary; Old Colony 
—H. G. Austin, president; Preferred Life, Grand Rapids, Mich.—J. P. Stake, 
manager of agencies; Sam Houston, Dallas, Tex.—C. L. Wakefield, president; 
San Antonio Life, San Antonio, Tex.—Henry A. Hodge, president; Southland, 
Dallas, Tex.—W. A. Callaway, secretary; John S. Turner, medical director. 





Death of J. C. Bergstresser. 

On Monday, September 19, J. C. Bergstresser, editor and proprietor of 
the ‘Insurance World” of Pittsburg, passed away at Mt. Carmel, Pa. 
He was born at Elysburg, Pa., July 15, 1851, and after graduating from 
Lafayette College in 1871 was admitted to the bar. In 1874 he established 
the “Insurance World” in Pittsburg, and has conducted it continuously 
ever since. For a number of years Mr. Bergstreser has suffered from 
illness and has spent much time abroad, having only returned from 
Europe a few weeks ago. He was a man of genial personality, a strong 
friend and a consistent hater of shams. By his death the insurance 
fraternity loses one who has done much to help and upbuild the business. 





D. P. Fackler and the Knights of Columbus. 
[To tHe Epitor or THe SpecrTaTor.] 

The article regarding the fraternal orders in your issue of September 8 has 
some errors in connection with the Knights of Columbus to which I think I ought 
to call your attention, as I am quite well acquainted with the affairs of the 
order. I should say, however, that they have not suggested that I write you. 

On page 120, in the third column from the end of the upper table, you state 
the mean number of certificates in force during 1909 as 143,518, which is about 
double the true number, as you will easily see by referring to Table III., on page 
119, where the number in force January 1, 1910, is stated as 74,509. You have 
thus considerably understated their death ratio. 

Table V., on page 120, is, I suppose, intended to show the working for the 
year 1909, and I would say that the number of assessments called in that year was 
eleven, and not twelve. I would also state that the figures of annual cost are in 
no way correct, and I do not think it would be practicable for you to put in any 
figures in connection with this order which would not be misleading in one way 
or another, for this organization, so far as I know, cannot be compared with any 
other fraternal order, inasmuch as it has a thoroughly scientific system, which 
cannot be stated accurately in the way used in connection with other fraternal 
orders. I may say that under their system a man entering at the age of 35 would 
pay 90 cents per month the first five years, 99 cents the next, $1.14 the next, 
$1.41 the next, $1.85 the next, and on attaining the age of 60—if he wishes his 
insurance to continue for the whole of life for $1000 without reduction—he 
would pay $3.52 per month level. If, however, he is willing to have his insurance 
reduced $50 per year after he becomes 61 (never becoming less than $250) some- 
what in the way that the value of his life to his family is likely to diminish, his 
monthly payment will be only $1.70, and all regular payments will cease after he 
has attained the age of 70. 

Table I. also seems to be clearly wrong in its statement of the income saved in 
1909, as from the figures given it would appear that the amount saved must have 
been about 100 times as great. Yours very truly, D. P. Fack er. 

New York, September 15, 1910. 

[The errors referred to above were detected before the leaflet, Dilemma of 
Fraternal Orders, was sent to press.—Editor Tue Specraror.] 





—We acknowledge with thanks the New Jersey Insurance Report, Life and 
Casualty volume, for the year ending December 31, 1909. 

—The membership returns of the Royal Arcanum for August shows: New 
members, 678; reinstatements, 55; terminated by death, 268; by lapse, 803. The 
net loss in membership for the month was therefore 338, 
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INTERNATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF ACCIDENT 
UNDERWRITERS. 


Twenty-Third Convention at Bretton Woods, N. H.—Usual Large 
Attendance—President Faxon’s Address—List of Company 
Representatives—Reports of Officers—Papers by 
Prof. Irving Fisher and Arthur I. Vorys. 

[SPECIAL TELEGRAM TO THE SPECTATOR.] 


The Mt. Washington, Bretton Woods, N. H., September 20.—The 
twenty-third annual convention of the International Association of Acci- 
dent Underwriters held its first session to-day at 2.30 o’clock P. M. No 
hotel in New England surpasses the Mt. Washington in capacity and 
luxurious appointment. The windows of the convention hall look out 
over a picturesque valley, beautified by well kept golf links, tennis 
courts, pretty garden plots and fine carriage roads, around which circle 
in the immediate background majestic mountains, including the cele- 
brated Mt. Washington peak, rising above all the others. The delegates, 
with their families, constitute the most important assemblage in this 
spacious hostelry. The attendance is up to past gatherings and all 
signs point to an important convention. 

President W. C. Faxon presided over the deliberations. After calling 
the gathering to order he at once proceeded to deliver his address, 
which was heartily applauded by the delegates. 


ADDRESS OF PRESIDENT WALTER C. FAXON. 


Gentlemen of the Convention.—Eight years ago the fifteenth convention of the 
International Association of Accident Underwriters assembled to consider prob- 
lems of accident underwriting, amid the same sort of environments of scenic 
splendors which surround us to-day. May we gain inspiration from these tower- 
ing peaks and magnificent views that shall foster high ideals in the transaction of 
the business of this the twenty-third convention. 

Many important matters are to come before you for consideration involving as 
never before the future welfare of the business in which we are engaged and 
which concerns not only the success of the several companies and associations 
transacting it, from a financial standpoint, but the welfare and prosperity of the 
thousands upon thousands of people who are insured under accident and health 
policies,.and those dependent upon them. 

The efforts that have been made at our conventions for many years to establish 
uniformity in policy phraseology and to prevent the widespread introduction of 
special features involving material increases in claim payments and altogether un- 
necessary complications in the conduct of the business, is history with which you 
are all familiar. 

The executive committee will doubtless report to you the special efforts that 
have been made during the past few weeks toward securing uniform action by 
the accident and health companies in the modification of their policy forms for 
1911, eliminating therefrom some of the special features which have encumbered 
them and have been demonstrated to be of doubtful value. The occasion for 
taking this action at this time is the necessity imposed upon all companies doing 
business in New York and Massachusetts to revise their policies so as to conform 
to the recently enacted laws in those States. 


ELIMINATION OF FRILLS IN POLICcIEs. 


It can truthfully be stated that never before in the history of this organization 
has so determined an effort been made or one which promised such satisfactory 
results as this recent attempt to reform policy contracts. That certain obstacles 
have interposed to delay—for a brief time only, let us hope—the adoption of the 
reforms, places a responsibility upon the companies to make renewed efforts 
toward bringing about the greatly to be desired results. 

Heretofore the difficulty in securing the elimination of any feature regarded as 
undesirable by many companies has been that some one or two companies have 
regarded the feature with favor and have prevented unanimous action. Under 
the plan proposed nearly every company was called upon to forego the further 
use of some features which it favored. Never before has there been greater will- 
ingness manifested by the companies to sacrifice their individual preferences. 

The time has been too short since this matter was taken up to accomplish such 
extensive changes as were proposed, but it is entirely possible that the desired 
modifications will be accomplished in the very near future by the expenditure of 
further effort on the part of the members of this organization. 

The National Convention of Insurance Commissioners assembled at Colorado 
Springs in August, last year, adopted for recommendation to the legislatures of 
their respective States a bill for standard provisions in accident and health in- 
surance policies, which bill, substantially as adopted by the Commissioners, has 
already been enacted into law by New York and Massachusetts, and failed of 
enactment in Ohio only by a mishap of some sort. Minnesota had already a law 
upon its statute books similar in many respects to this one. During the coming 
winter we may expect similar legislation will be enacted by many more of the 
States, and, as occurred in New York State, modifications may be proposed in the 
language agreed upon which, if embodied in the law, will defeat the very object 
sought for by both the companies and the Commissioners working together for a 
<a time, namely, uniformity in the statutory requirements concerning policy 
orms. 

It is this outlook which so strongly emphasizes the foresight and wisdom of my 
immediate predecessor in office—the present chairman of your executive com- 
mittee, H. G. B. Alexander—in bringing to your attention at Niagara Falls last 
year the great desirability and necessity of our having efficient instrumentalities 
for promoting wise legislation and retarding harmful legislation without imposing 
the burden upon the current incumbent of the office of chairman of the executive 
committee. The committee having this matter in charge has worked hard to 
accomplish its aims during the year, and the results which will be laid before you 
in the executive committee report will merit, and I trust will receive, your most 
serious consideration. If these results have not been so successful as we might 
wish, let your good judgment develop the plan still further to a successful issue. 

During the year there has been organized under the auspices of your executive 
committee the International Claim Association, which association will no doubt 
become an important factor in the future of our business. We shall be interested 
in the report of the progress of this organization, which will be placed before us. 

The George E. McNeill medal committee has ably performed its duties during 
the year, and the awarding of the medals to those persons selected by the com- 
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mittee as entitled to them by reason of their having performed acts of bravery 
and heroism in the saving of human life not required of them in the line of their 
occupation duties will be made a feature of one session of this convention, as was 
done last year. : p ‘ i 

The committee on standard manual has given such consideration to the subject 
of uniform classification of risks as its importance merits, and the report of that 
committee, if adopted as the action of this association, will bring the classification 
of risks much more nearly up to date than heretofore. : : 

The addresses with which we are to be favored cover a wide range of topics. 
Our friends, the Insurance Commissioners, are not with us this year, owing to 
the holding of their convention in Mobile on the 27th of this month, so we shall 
not have the benefit of their advice, but we shall have with us gentlemen well 
qualified to enlighten us on topics in which we are interested. 


HeattH INSURANCE. 

Health insurance has occupied our attention a few years only and is still in an 
experimental stage. Although the steps thus far taken in the experiment have 
been apparently wisely chosen, we have yet, no doubt, much to learn that will 
enable us to materially broaden this form of protection. At the enaqemien of one 
of our members, I have invited Professor Irving Fisher of Yale_ niversity to 
address us upon the subject of “Insurance Companies and the Public Health.” 

NATIONAL SUPERVISION. 

Supervision of insurance, like the poor, is always with us. Whether super- 
vision shall continue to be exercised by the States alone or be supplemented by 
national supervision is a question that is periodically before us. A paper by 

ames C. Jones of St. Louis, whom many of you know to be one of the foremost 

insurance lawyers of the country, will, I trust, define our relations toward 
national supervision in a manner that shall set our minds at ease, in view of the 
probability that we shall never be free from State supervision. 

I will not here refer to the other papers with which we are to be favored, ex- 
cept to say that you will be amply compensated for any sacrifices you may need 
to make in order to hear them. : 

We are glad, as always, to welcome to our convention the representatives of the 
insurance press and of those publications which maintain insurance columns. The 
wide dissemination of reports of the action taken at our conventions has con- 
tributed in no small degree to the beneficial effects of such action. The indi- 
viduals who have favored us with their presence year after year have come to be 
regarded as personal friends, and we only ask that they continue to deal kindly 
with us in the future, as they have in the past, and we will let them come again. 


TripuTte To Captain Masters AND Epwin A. Towne. 


You will recall the word which came to us at the last convention and the 
message we sent to our greatly beloved associate of former years, Captain 
Arthur W. Masters. The apprehensions we felt at that time were soon realized, 
and on the third day of August, 1909, ‘‘our captain,” Arthur W. Masters, entered 
upon his last long voyage. His energetic, forceful, practical suggestions, his 
eloquence, and withal, his warm friendship, are no longer to be ours, but the 
memory of his personality and of his sterling qualifications will long be cherished 
by those he has left behind in this association. 

This year, for the first time in many years, we miss the kindly presence of one 
whom we all respected, honored and loved. He did not frequently take part in 
the proceedings of the conventions, but when he did his words of advice and 
counsel were always welcomed and observed. On December 138, 1909, D. E. 
Stevens of the Commonwealth Casualty Company, Philadelphia, passed from 
among us, and in his going we have lost a very dear friend. 

Another of our associates separated from us by death during the year that has 
— was Edwin A. Towne, secretary and treasurer of the Commercial Travelers 

astern Accident Association, of Boston, who died on March 23, 1910. This 
association was for many years represented at our convention by Lauris Paige 
and Edwin A. Towne, both being among the — of the association and 
holding official positions in it, and both very greatly interested in the work of our 
organization. 

t me now — my sincere thanks to all the members who have so 
kindly and cheerfully contributed to the welfare of this association during the 
reo that has passed, and to bespeak for the association a continuance of that 

elpful co-operation that has been so manifest and of so great value in the accom- 
plishment of the results attained. It is this spirit of helpfulness, the fruit of 

ears of effort, that means so much to the organization and gives courage to your 
leaders to press forward to the accomplishment of the tasks with which you have 
entrusted them. 


A call of the roll showed the following companies present, represented 
by the officers whose names are given: 

7&tna Indemnity, New York, Chas. I. Brooks; Attna Life, Hartford, 
Walter C. Faxon, vice-president, John M. Parker, Jr., secretary; Ameri- 
can Assurance, Philadelphia, R. R. Koch, president; American Casualty, 
Reading, E. P. Van Reed, president; Casualty Company of America, 
Edwin W. De Leon, president; Commercial Travelers of Cleveland, C. A. 
Nesbitt; Commercial Travelers of Utica, Henry D. Pixley, president, 
Geo. S. Dana, secretary, Jesse E. Jones, chairman of the board, M. W. 
Van Auken, counsel; Continental Casualty, H. G. B. Alexander, presi- 
dent, W. H. Betts, secretary; Empire State Surety, Dr. R. S. Keelor, 
vice-president; Equitable Accident, Boston, D. T. Montague, secretary, 
Wm. H. Jones, general manager; Fidelity and Casualty, F. Robertson 
Jones, assistant secretary; Frankfort Marine, Felix Pfitzner, manager 
accident department; General Accident, Franklin J. Moore, United States 
manager, Chas. E. Ward, manager accident department; German Com- 
mercial Accident, H. B. Meininger, secretary and manager, Chester N. 
Farr, counsel; Great Eastern Casualty, Louis H. Fibel, president, Thos. 
H. Darling, secretary; Illinois Commercial Mens Association, R. A. 
Cavenaugh, secretary, J. Wilbur Stott, W. W. Hinkley, F. A. Warren, 
directors; Imperial Guarantee and Accident, Edward Williams, manager; 
Iowa State Traveling Mens, L. C. Deets, secretary; Law Union and 
Rock, London, A. S. Matthew, treasurer; Loyal Protective, Boston, F. R. 
Parks, secretary; Maryland Casualty, Duncan H. Scott, manager accident 
and health departments; Massachusetts Accident, G. Leonard McNeill, 
president E. Prescott Rowe, treasurer, Henry S. Rowe, assistant treas- 
urer; National Casualty, W. G. Curtis, president; New Amsterdam Casu- 
alty, Geo. E. Taylor, secretary; New England Casualty, Corwin McDow- 
ell, president; North American Accident, A. E. Forrest, vice-president; 
Order of United Commercial Travelers, Chas. C. Daniel, secretary, Arthur 
I. Vorys, counsel; Pacific Mutual Life, W. H. Davis, counsel; Pennsyl- 
vania Casualty, Mortimer G. Nichols, vice-president, and general man- 
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ager, Morris P. Beers; Philadelphia Casualty, H. W. Tillinghast, manager 
accident department; Travelers, Wm. Bro Smith, counsel, Bertrand A. 
Page, secretary, Julian S. Eaton, chief adjuster, John E. Ahearn, statis- 
tician; United States Casualty, Edson S. Lott, president; United States 
Fidelity and Guaranty, Alexander P. Knapp, Raymond D. Steele, treas- 
urer; United States Health and Accident, Fred R. Pitcher, vice-presi- 
dent, Herman H. Behse, general superintendent; United Surety, Horace 
Slingluff, Jr., assistant secretary, Dr. Wm. E. Magruder, medical direc- 
tor; Western Travelers Accident, Willard H. Butts, secretary. 

The report of Secretary F. Robertson Jones showed that the member- 
ship of the association now embraces sixty-four. companies and one indi- 
vidual member, as against fifty-nine companies a year ago. The follow- 
ing companies during the past year were added to the membership: 
American Life and Accident, Portland; Fidelity and Deposit, Law Union 
and Rock, London and Lancashire, Guarantee and Accident (Canadian 
branch), New England Casualty, Pacific Surety, Southern Insurance, 
Nashville; United States Fidelity and Guaranty. 

Geo. F. Taylor, treasurer, submitted his report showing the sum of 
$4912 on hand in the treasury at the close of the year. Dr. Keelor, 
chairman of the auditing committee, certified to the correctness of the 
treasurer’s report, and on motion these reports were accepted and placed 
on file. 

H. B. Meininger, librarian of the association, delivered his report, 
showing that during the past year he had received from the companies, 
members of the association, 678 accident, 104 health and 180 disability 
forms of policies issued and used by the respective companies, making 
962 different forms of policies in all. Mr. Meininger estimated that in all 
the companies issued not less than one thousand different forms of 
policies. He reported that these forms are being bound up for refer- 
ence by members of the association. He further suggested that the 
respective companies give instructions to the proper employee to con- 
tinue to send to the librarian copies of new policy forms as issued. 

Reports from the banquet and entertainment committees and commit- 
tee on convention photographs were then received. 

Prof. Irving Fisher of Yale University then delivered an address on 
“Insurance Companies and the Public Health.”” His remarks were 
listened to with marked attention, and when he had finished he 
was warmly applauded and later received the congratulations of the 
individual members. 


INSURANCE COMPANIES AND THE PUBLIC HEALTH. 
Pror. Irvine FIsHER. 


In the history of all forms of insurance we find that at first the conception of 
insurance is restricted to the one function of trading in risks, i. e., selling for a 
price (called the premium) the chance of receiving an indemnity (called the in- 
surance). Later a second function is almost invariably added, that of reducing 
the risks. Such is the natural and inevitable order of development.. At first we 
must take the risks just as we find them. But sooner or later we discover that 
risks are more or less preventable, and sooner or later it befalls that those in- 
surance companies prosper most which practice prevention as wel! as indemnifica- 
tion. The addition of the preventing function at first aroused antagonism, as all 
new ideas do. But it is bound to win wherever prevention is found to pay— 
which is probably everywhere that insurance applies. First one far-sighted com- 
pany sees profits in prevention and then competition compels others to follow its 
example or withdraw entirely from the race. ee: 

At present the movement has only just begun; although it has, I believe, gone 
far enough to demonstrate its wisdom. The Metropolitan has established a con- 
sumptive sanatorium for its employees, in_the face of much opposition and in 
spite of an adverse decision at first by the Insurance Commissioner of New York 
State as to their right to do so; it has engaged visiting nurses to co-operate with 
visiting nurses’ associations in certain cities to care for its bed-ridden policy- 
holders; it has established a health magazine to distribute health literature among 
its policyholders—which magazine is made available to 15,000,000 readers, or one- 
sixth of the population in the United States; and it has endorsed in several ways 
and on several occasions the movement for a national department of health. 

The Provident Savings Life Assurance Company has established a health 
bureau which performs two functions, one of issuing bulletins of health informa- 
tion among its policyholders; the other, of granting to those who choose, free 
medical examinations. At first these free examinations were to occur every two 
years, but the results were immediately found to be so satisfactory in holding off 
the Grim Reaper, who was creeping upon his victims unawares, that the in- 
terval for periodical examinations has been reduced to one year. 

The New York Life Insurance Company has taken a hand in the effort to im- 
prove and purify the milk supply of New York rar 

Robert L. Cox, counsel for the Association of Life Insurance Presidents, states 
that “practically all of the companies represented in the Association of Life In- 
surance Presidents are giving their moral support to the movement for the pro- 
longation of human life. In addition, many re f them are doing practical educative 
work. Measured by number of policies in force, the association companies cover 
78 per cent of the field of American companies, having 21,700,000 policies out of a 
total of about 28,000,000. The association companies engaging in individual 
work — health betterment lines have 73 per cent of the total number of 
policies in force, or 20,500,000.” 

“There is another group of companies in the association which goes beyond the 
body of policyholders in its health promotion activities. They advise impaired 
ap iheante for insurance as to their physical condition and make suggestions to 
aid them. There are four companies in this group. Two of them in the East 
have a total of 86,000 policies. Another is a flourishing Middle West company 
that has about 150,000 policies. The fourth is a young and conservative South- 
ern company with 7200 policies.” 

“One of the Connecticut companies has published suggestions as to health re- 
form in its ge ao to agents. Two other companies—one of Massachusetts 
and the other of California—are considering active work in the future.” 

The fraternal societies have entered the campaign. Their journal, The West- 
ern Review, now has a department especially devoted to the public health. Fra- 
ternal insurance companies have also in several instances established sanatoria, 
and have attempted in other ways to lengthen lives and decrease death claims. 

The accident companies have, I understand, for some time, aided in getting 
State laws passed to prevent accidents to life and limb. 
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September 22, 1910] 


Finally, health insurance, one of the youngest forms of insurance, has made a 
beginning in the field of prevention. he Loyal Protective Insurance Company 
has within the last few months established a health bureau to issue bulletins and 
conduct a sort of correspondence school of health information. Considering the 
fact that few, if any, of the existing insurance companies have been engaged in 
health insurance for more than fourteen years, their present entrance into the 
field of prevention is unusually prompt. Personally I believe that in health and 
accident insurance—and especially in health insurance—there are gigantic pos- 
sibilities of profit. I use the term profit rather than philanthropy in recognition 
of the fact that insurance companies as such have no business to undertake philan- 
thropic work except when it is profitable. In the end the money ge made by the 
insurance companies by reducing mortality and invalidity will be shared by the 
public in reduced premiums. 

My object in this paper is two-fold, (1) to show that the unexploited possi- 
bilities of improved safety and health constitute a veritable bonanza for insurance 
companies, and (2) to show some ways in which the insurance companies may 
begin in the work of exploiting this bonanza. 

First, then, what room for improvement is there in the matter of American 
accidents and ill health? For answer, I beg to refer you to my report on 
national vitality to President Roosevelt on behalf of his National Conservation 
Commission. uch reference will save you the trouble of listening to an elaborate 
statistical argument. In the report referred to it is shown that human life in 
America could, by the adoption ef hygienic reforms already known and entirely 
practicable, be lengthened over one-third—that is, over fifteen years. This calcu- 
lation has been made very conservatively, and is probably several years inside the 
truth. The statistics and estimates on which it is based have been taken from 
published sources, as well as contributed by some score of American authorities— 
medical, actuarial and hygienic. It is estimated that at least eight years could be 
added to human life merely by securing reasonably pure air, water and milk. 

There is reason to suspect that the reduction in invalidity would be even more 
than the reduction in mortality. This may be reasonably inferred from one’s 
general study of the prevention of disease, and in particular from the fact that 
mortality is only preventable up to a certain point—for everyone must die some 
time—whereas disease may perhaps in the millennium be abolished entirely. 
Pasteur said: “It is within the power of man to rid himself of every parasitic 
disease.” And if in the distant future disease shall be’so much more preventable 
than death, it is probably more preventable at every stage of progress. We feel 
reasonably safe, therefore, in stating that every success attending our efforts to 
reduce mortality will be attended by at least equal success in reducing invalidity. 

We now know that the death rate is not the fixed and fatalistic thing it was 
once supposed to be, but that on the contrary it varies according to many known 
conditions. 

The estimates of Finkelburg show that in Europe human life has doubled in the 

last 350 years. More recent and more reliable figures show that life is lengthen- 
ing to-day more rapidly than ever. If we take life tables for different periods 
for England, France, Prussia, Denmark, Sweden and Massachusetts we find that 
human life lengthened during the Seventeenth and Eighteenth Centuries at the 
rate of four years per century; that during the first three-quarters of the 
Nineteenth Century it lengthened at the rate of about nine years per century; 
that at present it is lengthening in Europe generally at the rate of seventeen 
years per century, and in Prussia (which is perhaps the home of preventive medi- 
cine) at the rate of twenty-seven years per century. For this country the rate 
can only be judged from the statistics for Massachusetts, which show that life 
is lengthening iF rong fourteen years per century, or approximately half of the 
Prussian rate. hese rates may not continue in the future, but the opinion of 
our best authorities on longevity, such as Ray Lankaster and Metchnikoff, is that 
there is still great room for improvement, especially after middle life. Hitherto 
almost all the improvement has been applied to ages belaee fifty, and only the most 
recent figures show any tendency toward improvement beyond that age. 
_ Recent figures for England show improved mortality at every age of life, and 
in a September magazine Lee Frankel tells us that recent statistics for the 
Metropolitan Life Insurance Company, covering 48,000,000 years at risk and over 
three-quarters of a million death claims, show the following improvement: The 
death rate of policyholders 20 years of age declined in eleven years from 
10.5 per thousand to 7.6; that of policyholders 30 years old, from 15.7 to 11.8; 
of those 40 years old, from 19.3 to 14.9. These and other statistics and facts 
remove entirely the old objection that improved mortality is only to be expected 
of infants or of those below the ages of policyholders. This improvement is 
ascribed by Dr. Frankel to the general movement throughout the United States 
during the last decade for better tenements, milk, water, etc. 

It is significant that backward India—in spite of the enormous room for im- 
provement—shows during twenty years no rate of improvement whatever. Life 
there remains only half the European span. This is because hygiene is so little 
practiced. 

A fall of the death rate always promptly follows sanitation. Colonel Gorgas 
cut the death rate in Havana in two, bringing it down to between 20 and 24 per 
1000. The New York death rate responded at once to Colonel Waring’s clean 
streets. And recently it is announced that the death rate of New York is 16.5, 
the lowest on record—a result, in all human a due to the hygienic 
work of the health officer, the milk reformers and the public agitation for health. 
_Contrast the death rates from yellow fever at Panama during the efforts of the 
French to dig the canal and during the American work under the sanitary regu- 
lations of Colonel Gorgas! 

All evidence points clearly to the value of preventive measures in the conflict 
with disease. he fall in tuberculosis mortality is directly due to the growing 
use of hospitals, which have tended to isolate consumptives, and to a use of out- 
door life; typhoid fever has virtually disappeared when water and milk supplies 
have been made pure, the open privy abolished and flies and other carriers of the 
Specific cause of the disease have been provided against; smallpox has given way 
before vaccination; yellow fever is fast disappearing now that the agent of trans- 
mission is known; while many of the less serious diseases are losing their power, 
purely owing to preventive measures. ; 

As to the preventability of accidents in the United States, it is only necessary to 
contrast their frequency here and in Europe. The railroad accidents in this 
country are not only more numerous than in Europe, but many times more 
numerous, the exact ratio depending on the country and on the method of 
measuring. 

The Commissioner of Labor of Minnesota has stated that in his opinion at least 
half of all industrial accidents are preventable. Other authorities have ex- 
Pressed similar opinions. There is now every reason to hope that, with the recent 
establishment of a bureau of mines, the accidents in mining will within a few 
years show a substantial decrease. 

In my report of national vitality I have collected the estimates of a large 
number of authorities as to the degree of preventability of ninety causes of death. 

n the basis of these figures, the total number of needless, or rather premature, 
deaths in the United States is estimated at 630,000. 

f we accept Farr’s conclusion that corresponding to each death there was an 
average sickness of two years, there are probably constantly ill in the United 
States about 8,000,000 persons, of whom 500,000 are consumptives. The best 
authorities agree that at least half this illness is needless. We have, then, 
abundant evidence that there is a vast amount of unapplied scientific knowledge 
capable, when applied, of greatly reducing the number of victims of disease and 
death. This knowledge has come suddenly, most of it within a generation, since 
the epoch-making work of Pasteur, Lister, Koch, Von Behring, Metchnikoff, 
Chittenden and many others. The modern laboratory is manufacturing knowl- 
edge faster than it is being applied. Moreover, the rate of increase in hygienic 
knowledge will doubtless increase, rather than decrease, in the future. is is 
the situation of which insurance companies can now take advantage. 
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Since life and health insurance companies have to deal with disability and 
deaths as questions of dollars and cents, r may add a few words as to the financial 
side of the question. 

Dr. Farr has estimated the net economic value of an English agricultural 
laborer at various times of life by discounting his chance of future earnings after 
subtracting the cost of maintenance. On the basis of tables in my report on 
national vitality, it is estimated that the average value of the lives now sacrificed 
by preventable deaths is at least $1700. Since the number of preventable deaths 
is estimated at 630,000, the annual waste from preventable deaths is 630,000 times 
$1700, or about $1,000,000,000. This represents the annual preventable loss of 
potential earnings. 

We saw that there are always 3,000,000 persons in the United States on the 
sick list, of whom about 1,000,000 are in the working period of life, and about 
three-quarters are actually workers and must lose at least $700, which makes the 
aggregate loss from illness more than $500,000,000. Adding to this another $500,- 
000,000 as the expense of medicines, medical attendance, special foods, etc., we 
find the total cost of illness to be about $1,000,000,000 per year, of which it is 
assumed that at least one-half is preventable. Adding the preventable loss from 
death, $1,000,000,000, to the preventable loss from illness, $500,000,000, we find 
one and a half billions as the very lowest at which we can estimate the prevent- 
able loss from disease and death in this country. The true figures may well 
amount to several times this figure, but when statistics are based partially on con- 
jecture they need to be stated with especial caution. 

The cost of conservation is often trifling in comparison with the saving 
attained. For instance, the hook-worm disease in the South impairs the earning 
igs of its workmen by 25 or 50 per cent. To restore this earning power costs, 

curing this disease, on an average, less than $1 for each case. Other examples 
show that the returns on investments in health are often several thousand per 
cent per annum. Probably no such unexploited opportunity for rich returns 
exists in any other field of investment. r. Messenger, the actuary, suggests 
that if insurance companies should combine to contribute $200,000 a year for the 
purpose of improving the public health, the cost would one-eighth of 1 per 
cent of the premiums, and it would be reasonable to expect a decrease in death 
claims of much more than 1 per cent. Even this 1 per cent would make a profit 
of more than seven times the expense. 

Actuaries’ tables show that a reduction of one-third in mortality would enable 
the premium to be reduced by over 15 per cent. 

Dr. Frankel, in the article already referred to, states that through the lessenin 
in mortality which has already been going on without special effort on the part o 
insurance companies, the policyholders of his company have received back from 
the company over and above their policy contracts the tidy sum of $23,000,000. 
Certainly it stands to reason that Fitelfigent and especially concerted action by 
insurance companies should bear fruit worth many times the cost. In the case 
of health insurance the saving would be still greater, for the reason that the rate 
of interest does not enter as so disturbing a factor. The insurance men whom I 
have consulted as to whether it would pay to engage in the saving of lives have 
been unanimously affirmative in their answers. ‘ 

The conclusion seems safe that here is a rich unexploited field for saving 
money. And the beauty of it is that these gains bring with them gains far more 
precious to the nation than dollars—immeasureable gains of longevity, vitality, 
efficiency and happiness. Life, health and accident insurance is not philan- 
thropy, but it is a beneficent business. Though at first glance it might seem 
that to prevent the pollution of streams, to improve the milk svoply, to obtain 
pure foods and freedom from accident is no part of the business of insurance, 
yet it is easy enough to see the very vital connection. By far the larger part of 
the cost of the insurance business is not management, nor agents’ fees, but the 
cost of mortality and invalidity. It is the right, if in fact it is not the duty, of 
any business to reduce its cost. To pare down salaries might not save the policy- 
holder 1 per cent of his premium, but to reduce mortality cost might save him 
many per cent. : 

What, then, can accident and health insurance companies do toward the re- 
duction of accidents and illness? _They can follow the example of the Metropoli- 
tan, the New York Life, the Provident Life, the Loyal, and other companies, 
which have already blazed the way, and they can set their experts to study the 
problem with reference to devising still other methods. Their work. of preven- 
tion, like that of fire prevention, can be classified under two heads—the work of 
prevention among their own policyholders in particular and the co-operation with 
public health agencies toward prevention in general. Fire insurance companies 
not only compel or induce their policyholders to take certain precautions against 
fire, but they act on the community as a whole and stimulate it to provide a 
proper fire degnatnest, proper building laws, etc. In the same way the life in- 
surance companies are now advocating that the Government take up the organiza- 
tion and co-ordination of public health service. 

By arousing the Government of the United States, of the States and of 
municipalities to greater activity, the insurance companies would reap a large 
share of the benefit without incurring all the cost. In other words, the insured 
lives would not have to carry the entire load, but could induce the taxpayer to 
do his share. : : 

To be specific, the insurance companies may act in the following ways: : 

First.—By examination and correspondence they may give specific information 
or advice to individual policyholders. 2 ‘ 

Second.—They may diffuse existing knowledge of hygiene—especially of per- 
sonal hygiene—among their policyholders. : a . 

Third.—By investigation they may discover the ultimate conditions for optimum 
vitality and safety. With the exception of the investigations of Metchnikoff, 
very little scientific work is now being done as to the factors of longevity. _ 

Fourth — Sr resolutions and by personal representation they may aid in the 
passage of laws and regulations for public health and safety in city, State and 
Nation, and in general co-opérate with and give stimulus to all existing agencies 
for improving human vitality. i 3 im 

Were there time, I should like to go into details in reference to each of these 
four suggestions. I will, however, confine myself to three specific suggestions to 
this association as an association. first is that it appoint a committee con- 
sisting of those fittest to construct a workable and detailed scheme for the use of 
the companies constituting the association. The second is that the association 
shall by resolution put itself on record as. favoring the establishment of a 
national department of health; and third, that it authorize the appointment of one 
or more representatives to attend the future Congressional hearings on public 
health bills. : : 

This is a commercial country, and Congress is influenced by the wishes and 
arguments of commercial organizations. As an offset to the commercial interest 
opposed to a department of health—the food adulterators and promoters of pro- 
prietary medicines—the support of life, accident and health insurance companies 
has been, and will be, a strong influence. 

President Taft and ex-President Roosevelt have favored a bureau of health, and 
both have reaffirmed this advocacy within a month. The medical profession, the 
Public Health Association and associations of State and Territorial boards of 
health, scientific, philanthropic, labor and grange organizations, and the recent 
Conservation Congress have advocated the project. It is one of the burning 
questions of the day, and made especially so by the opposition from the quacks 
and the quack interests. I trust that this association will join with other insur- 
ance organizations in the effort to secure a department of health worthy of the 


Nation. 


On motion of Mr. De Leon a vote of thanks was extended to Prof. 
Fisher for his able paper and copies of the report on National vitality, 
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its waste and conservation, prepared for the National Conservation Com- 
mission by Prof. Fisher, were distributed among the delegates. 
This closed the first day’s session of the convention. 


At the session on Wednesday, Arthur I. Vorys, former Superintendent 
of Insurance for Ohio, read his*paper on: 


SOME SYMPTOMS AND ASPECTS OF THE TENDENCY TO 
SOCIALISM. 


The term “socialism” has many different meanings in the minds of different 
people. Social philosophers and “‘socialists’’ differ frequently and widely in 
their conceptions of the economic and industrial evolutions they advocate; 
utopian dreamers differ in their descriptions of the ideal republic; and their 
conservative antagonists have differing views of apprehended ‘“‘socialism.” For 
instance, many conceive that socialism is synonymous with anarchism, and others 
that socialism means government ownership. 

It is not always necessary, however, in attempting to find causes, or even in 
prescribing remedies for social unrest, to adopt the comprehensive scheme of 
complete evolution proposed by any one theorist. The future of the Republic 
is not to be found in the propaganda of any one political or social reformer. 
The tendencies of the thoughts and feelings of the people are the shadows cast 
before coming events, and in considering whether the tendencies now are toward 
socialism, it may be just as well to consider that term as defined in Webster’s 
Dictionary, as follows: 

““A theory of society which advocates a more precise, orderly and harmonious 
arrangement of the social relations of mankind than that which has hitherto 
prevailed.”’ 

That there are tendencies toward “socialism” as so defined, that there are 
evidences of unrest and discontent over existing conditions, only states what 
has always been true since the dawn of civilization. That these tendencies are 
growing and evidences increasing in number and magnitude in recent years, 
cannot be doubted by any one who has tarried long enough from the pursuit of 
his own affairs to consider what is happening about him. To recount these 
evidences would require more time than you would be disposed to now give 
and much more investigation than I have attempted to make. 

The causes for the marked increase in discontent, the unrest and demand for 
change, are largely traceable to the tendency toward concentration so mar- 
velously developed in recent years—say the last decade. In the minds of many 
persons it marks the transition from the age of competition to the age of 
monopoly. While this transition certainly cannot be said to be complete, it 
certainly is true that the spirit of all modern business is toward concentration 
and centralization of capital, of labor, of power and influence, toward monopoly, 
and to combinations of former competitors for their mutual protection and 
peont. * ¢ * 

Social philosophers, political economists and doctrinaires may delve deep and 
broad and find many reasons for this increased discontent that most of us 
perhaps have not the intelligence, time or disposition to discover, analyze or 
understand. We must realize, however, that it exists, and some of the reasons 
for its increased and increasing prevalence seem too palpable to be overlooked 
and not reckoned with. bed spring, of course, from the relations between the 
ey the employer and the worker and between the producer and consumer. 

here may have been a time when it could be said there is ‘“‘no necessary 
fundamental antagonism between the laborer and the capitalist,” but the con- 
stantly recurring negotiations, disputes and conflicts to determine the division 
of the fruits of industry between the wages of the worker and the profits of 
the capitalist tend now to disprove that assertion, even as applied to the most 
harmonious and congenial employers and employees. In the days of the small 
shops and factories there were occasions for disputes between employer and 
employee, but not so much evidence of hostility. In the first place the social 
station of the small shopkeeper was often the same as his employee, mingling 
in the same society, attending as equals at the same church. The employer 
himself was often a worker, too, and the wages of the employee often so near 
the profits of the employer as to render him and his family able to attain 
substantial equality in education, intelligence, manners and social position with 
the. employer. 

Then, too, the passing from employee to employer was easy. The strong, 
vigorous employee, instead of resenting the relations between himself and his 
employer, if ambitious, sought with success his opportunity to be an employer. 
But with centralization of great aggregations of capital under corporate manage- 
ment in a few hands, notwithstanding the increased wage rate and decreased 
interest rate, the breach between employer and employee, capitalist and worker, 
became wider; the ability of the employee to become an employer, of the worker 
to become a capitalist, more and more difficult; class barriers between capital 
and labor became more insurmountable and permanent, and the employees 
more and more settled in the conviction of an unchangeable class status. The 
more strong and powerful the organization of capital and employers, the 
stronger becomes the conviction. Therefore, employees believing they as 
workers are the authors of all production, but, realizing their individual weak- 
ness, organize for mutual strength in striving for what they consider their 
share of the fruits of their labor. The wider the difference between the material 
wealth, the comforts and the social position of the ordinary worker and the 
successful, rich employer, the more intense the feeling of discontent, the harder 
the knock against the existing order of things and the more persistent the demand 
for a square deal. That any one man can grow rich enough in one short life- 
time to scatter fortunes about the country in efforts to rid himself of surplus 
wealth, useless to himself, is bound to inspire jealousy and class hatred. 

The monopoly of any commodity instantly inspires suspicion and resentment 
against the monopolist. It seems so unnatural, so out of harmony with the 
spirit of competition in a free people. If prices are raised on a monopolized 
commodity, the suspicion surely follows that the prices are unreasonable and 
extortionate. A combination of dealers to the same effect inspires the same 
suspicion. Resentment at the supposed extortion naturally comes from the 
two quarters of the working producer and consumer. The worker is jealous 
over the profits of the dealer and his manipulation in the markets of the wares 
the worker has produced. The consumer 1s resentful over the arbitrary extor- 
tionate profits he supposes are charged him over the cost of production. Is it 
surprising that the producer and consumer look with jealous eye on the profits 
of the dealer? Is it only natural that they revert to drst principles and regard 
the dealer after all as only a convenience, an incident in exchange of products, 
and resent any real or imaginary control or monopoly by dealer, manager, 
empolyer or investor? 

In the days of small shops and competition there was little occasion for any 
such resentment. Then the dissatisfied employee could seek like employment 
in other shops, or perhaps set up his own shop. The dissatisfied consumer 
could test the reasonableness of prices by patronizing competing producers. It 
is not true, of course, that until recent years competition was unrestricted 
without any effort at combinations fixing prices. And, of course, it is not true 
that in the present day competition is eliminated. There is to-day probably no 
complete monopoly of any commodity or unpatented product. And it is doubt- 
less true that the greater combinations and aggregations in their attempts to 
fix prices are doing no more than the vendors of eggs in the market stalls and 
the retail dealers of every town. Ask the price of eggs of one dealer in any 
market and you will know the price of the hundred others in the same market, 
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without the asking. But such combinations and price agreements between 
small dealers are known to be so.ephemeral and yielding that they occasion 
no great or lasting apprehension. They are little heeded because so common 
and universal and so impotent as preventives against outsiders engaging in the 
business. But concentration into institutions of immense production, requir- 
ing the aggregation of enormous capital not amounting, perhaps, to complete 
monopoly but to large control, canable of repressive measures against compe- 
titors, with economies attainable only in size and volume of production, forc- 
ing out the small competitor and preventing others entering into competition, 
these institutions growing in size and number, absorbing all fields of industry, 
trade and commerce, provoke the jealous fears of the people. The common 
prejudice against corporations is not due to a. feeling against corporations as 
such, but because a corporation is the usual form of organizations of great 
aggregations of capital employed in enterprises of magnitude and sometimes 
oppressive as well as powertul. 

As the era of concentration progresses, the fear is inspired that soon all 
wealth and resources will be owned or controlled by a few, with all others at 
their mercy. Yet concentration flourishes, but in the development from com- 
petition toward monopoly, the people—society—the State, are unwilling that 
all the power and fruits of monopoly shall remain with those who have acquired 
them. Then we witness an increased tendency toward socialism. Always we 
have shown the disposition to take from the strong and rich to give to the 
weak and poor. Every public almshouse and asylum, every system of taxation, 
is evidence of a disposition toward the socialist doctrine, ‘From every one 
according to his ability, to every one according to his need.” Now the dis- 
position is to take from the profits of the great corporations, and this disposition 
seems traceable to the desire to curtail the wealth, power and influence of those 
seeking the control of concentrated wealth, resources and facilities. 

Opposition to concentration takes form in laws to prevent it, to forbid re- 
striction in competition and to compel competition. Such laws are usually 
abortive and generally unsatisfactory. But in the feeling that the struggle is 
unequal between the individual and the great corporation, society will find some 
effectual way to aid the individual. It has the power and will exercise it, the 
only question being, will it be exercised intelligently? It must be remembered 
that private ownership is not a natural right, but an institution designed and 
established by society. If abused it may be taken away. The power that gave 
it can deprive or abridge it if it so wills. Shall we take the chance at depri- 
vation by force, violence, mobs, revolution or perhaps by peaceful evolution? 
No one would dare recall as a possible analogy the special privileges and abuses 
that bred the discontent and revolt in the French Revolution, and the blind, 
brutal, senseless reparation that followed, a condition incredible in a civilizéd 
people, yet anyone who has observed the temper of the people when mob spirit 
prevails realizes we are not immuned against the danger of mob rule. 

The failure of laws and of all efforts to prevent combination, concentration 
and corporate aggrandizement and the more or less satisfactory operation of 
public bureaus and regulating departments, seem to demonstrate clearly that 
supervising, regulating and taxing bureaus, departments and commissions will 
be the means established by society of interceding, dealing and arbitrating be- 
tween the weak and the strong, the individual and the enormously capitalized 
corporations seeking to dominate industries, commerce and business. Just as 
the tendency to aggrandizement, combination, concentration and monopoly seems 
inevitable, repressive measures are futile and bureaucratic restriction and regu- 
lation are sure to intervene. 

Paternalism and bureaucracy, if not necessary, certainly are not desired. Un- 
doubtedly competition is the ideal regulator, and if it persisted and prevailed in 
all industrial and commercial affairs, little or no government or State inter- 
ference would be needed for the protection of the people. But as competition 
is stifled by combination, concentration and monopoly, society will and should 
protect itself against the abuses and evils sure to result where one has power to 
impose upon another. Supervising bureaus and commissions furnish the natural, 
the most effective and least Adeener means of that kind of protection. While as 
little of paternalism as is needed and not as much as is possible always will 
be the prevailing doctrine, yet bureaucracy will continue to develop broader 
functions, greater power and more far-reaching results. There is much reason 
to hope and expect in that development constantly increasing, practical efficiency, 
in not only protecting single-handed individuals against the abuses of aggrega- 
tions, but in aiding, encouraging and helping to usefulness those under 
regulation. 

When the mass of people who make the bulk of society, in their jealous fears 
against real or apprehended abuses, continuously demand a bureaucracy or 
some other means of protection or resistance against abuses, the very fact of 
such general demand demonstrates the wisdom and justice of the demand. Why, 
then, should not all intelligent persons aid in formulating the most efficient 
means of bureau protection, rather than, by opposition and obstruction, provoke 
more drastic, confiscatory or violent and revolutionary means? Why should 
not those engaged in enterprises under regulation realize that supervision and 
regulation are not only necessary for the protection of the people, but unless 
successful in that protection will be superseded by less tolerable and more re- 
pressive means? Why, then, should they not only aid but lead in formulat- 
ing more intelligent, efficient means of the public bureau regulation of the 
busines in which they are engaged? 

The annoyance of an intermeddling bureau begets hostility against it by those 
under its supervision. The regulator is regarded by the regulated as an unneces- 
sary and expensive nuisance. Every proposed new law, if aimed at increased 
power in regulation, is the sign for instinctive opposition from those at whom 
it appears to be aimed. The bureau is apt to be regarded by the subjects of its 
investigation as a hostile foe of the business under regulation and those engaged 
in it. And so the people come to regard it, and so the most popular administra- 
tion of a supervising bureau is apt to be, that which seems to make the most 
trouble for and provoke the most opposition from those under the supervision. 

Why is it that the executive heads of the regulating departments are so rarely 
chosen from those in the business sought to be regulated? If a carpenter, a 
lawyer or bookkeeper is desired, he is —_ from those who have ability and 
experience fitting them for the work to be done. How natural and proper it 
would seem then to select for the regulating function one versed in the industry, 
calling or business to be regulated. Yet we know that public commissions 
and department heads usually are selected from different fields of usefulness, 
and ordinarily an essential qualification is entire disassociation from the busi- 
ness under supervision. This must bs from the recognized or assumed hostility, 
of those subjected to the regulation, to the principle and policy of intermeddling 
bureaus controlling or affecting their enterprise. : 

It may be said that political exigencies so control in appointments to such 
public places, that appointments are the mere footballs of party politics, used 
to reward the faithful. But the political supporter and henchman is ubiquitous 
and can be found in every occupation. The politician has the same sense of 
propriety as others. If the politician is to be held responsible for the misfits 
said to be in the executive offices of public departments, it can be ventured that 
the politician has some reason or excuse for them. When commissions and 
executive heads are selected for the regulations of doctors, lawyers or school 
teachers. invariably they are appointed from the profession under the regula- 
tion. We can imagine the surprise and amusement following the appointment 
of an insurance company official to regulate doctors. How paradoxical, then, 
would seem the surprise if the same kind of man should be selected to super- 
vice insurance! - re 

Doctors, lawyers and school teachers—and there are others—recognizing the 
wholesome benefit to the public and to themselves as a class, not only favor 
public bureaus for their own regulation and for the protection of society at large 
and each individual member, but they generally have been authors jn the 
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establishment and intelligent, efficient development of the bureaus regulating 
them. They, more than others, appreciate the need of protecting the people 
who cannot individually protect themselves against the impositions of Ganiie. 
They know that a public bureau of the people attains prestige and power, while 
a mere private bureau of doctors would have comparatively little influence. 

What is the difference, then, for instance, between the medical profession and 
the business of insurance, that in one instance there is aid, encouragement and 
leadership in promoting bureaus of regulation, and in the other, if not protest 
and hostility, not encouragement, certainly not leadership? Are not the different 
attitudes of the different callings and enterprises and businesses toward the 
respective systems of regulation due to the fact that in some instances if abuses 
were not first discovered, regulation was first advocated and was inspired by 
those who should be or are under regulation, and in other instances regulation 
was forced in invitum, the demand being first made against the business by 
those who had suffered from abuses of some engaged in it, and that demand 
urged against the opposition of substantially all engaged in the business? 

Bureaucratic control over private ownership is Sadeslcable if unnecessary. 
Certainly it has its annoyances, and no business or class has been more subject to 
it than insurance and those engaged in that business. It may be said that it is 
but one remove from State or Government ownership and operation. It may be 
said that regulation is the shibboleth of the demagogue in kindling the hysteria of 
the proletariate into class hatred and ultimate confiscation. The wholesomeness 
of a public policy is to be determined by its relative and comparative merits, and 
not necessarily rejected because of some one or more resulting inconvenience; 
certainly not because of any personal dislike or distrust of some of the indi- 
viduals advocating it. Bureaucratic regulation is the least inconvenient, least 
disturbing, most effectual, and therefore the most sensible means of protecting 
the people—the individual, the weaker members of society against frauds, abuses 
and oppression and unreasonable bargains at the hands of great aggregations bent 
on dominating any industry, trade, calling or business. Through systems of regu- 
lation wrongs may be prevented and redresses worked out in a way that may 
prevent more drastic, violent and revolutionary reparation by an indignant people, 
aroused and inflamed over unchecked abuses and oppression by unrestrained arbi- 
trary power. Why, then, should not those engaged in insurance realize that a 
policy of regulation should pervade all of our affairs? In its last analysis, the 
institution of insurance is itself an evidence of the socialistic disposition of 
humanity, for its purpose is to restore the deprivations of misfortune from the 
supposedly full purses of those who have not suffered a like misfortune. Those 
who are managing insurance are doing the highly important and very responsible, 
but still only the incidental work of collecting from the many to pay the losses of 
the few. There is some analogy between the premium payer—the fund producer— 
and the factory worker and the farmer, pe between the loss claimant and the 
consumer of the products of the factory and farm. Why should not those en- 
gaged in managing insurance be the first to recognize, announce and advocate the 
regulation of their institution so essential now in the promotion of all industrial 
and commercial affairs? Why should they not realize the importance, not only 
to the public, but to themselves, of maintaining, in reputation and in fact, the 
highest possible standards of efficiency, the elimination of abuses and expulsion 
of all who are not in the struggle for the highest efficiency? This association, 
and every one of like nature, is evidence of that realization. Its purpose is not 
only for the mutual benefit of its members, but for the benefit of all their patrons. 
No one is admitted to membership, certainly no one should be admitted, if 
suspected of dealing unfairly with the people or otherwise unworthy. 

Imbued with the same lofty motives that inspired the organization and main- 
tenance of this association, let those engaged in insurance go forth not only aiding 
and encouraging, but with leadership in urging a system of regulation of their 
business at once so protective of society and all its members, so protective of the 
good reputation of the institution of insurance that all the world will applaud. 
Let that leadership be so earnest and conscientious that no one can doubt its 
genuineness. Instead of instant, instinctive opposition to every new law and new 
departmental requirement, let those engaged in the business take the initiative. 
As our economical condition and relations change, let insurance keep pace with 
the changes, and those managing it proposing and urging new measures of law 
and department rules to provide for changed conditions as they constantly occur. 
Then when the managers of insurance appear to oppose any proposed reforms, 
their opposition would be regarded, as never before, surely meritorious and not 
because the institution of insurance instinctively opposes all new regulating laws 
and rules, regardless of merits. Under such encouragement and leadership, with 
the intelligent thought of those versed in the business, sincerely bent on aiding 
and not thwarting new wholesome regulations, the imagination can scarcely 
picture the improvement, not only in effective regulation, but in the respect for 
the department and confidence in the companies. 

How capable, too, are those engaged in insurance, with their general business 
ability, their exceptional sagacity and proverbial broad-mindedness, in aiding in 
the promulgation of a general policy of regulation pervading all great business 
enterprises that should be regulated; how strong their influence and persuasive 
their advocacy when as members of a common society they urge regulation on 
others, if they can point with pride to the system of regulation over their own 
business, which they have led in establishing. 

Private ownership and operation under State or Government control will be 
the policy of the tee, at least the immediate future. This country, if not 
now, will be in the lead in perfecting the system. As little as needed and not as 
much as possible will be the limitation on bureaucratic regulation, but the func- 
tions and fields of regulation will broaden. Its petty annoyances and incon- 
veniences and extravagances in conducting it will be minimized. Under this 
policy time and experience will solve the many problems now so perplexing, and 
smooth out the troubles so vexing. In the end this American Republic will always 
flourish forth a model for all nations, where patriotosm is the most intense uni- 
yon emotion and class hatred, like sectional hostility, will have vanished into 

istory. 

In reaching that culmination, I venture to predict the institution of insurance 
and those engaged in it will be found, not in the rear ranks of the drafted, but in 
the front ranks of the leaders. 





Equitable Casualty Develops Agency Force. 


The Equitable Casualty Company of Atlanta, in developing its agency 
force in Mississippi, has made the following appointments for district 
agencies: Walter D. Hodges, Meridian; J. L. McDaniel, Hattiesburg; 
Wheeler, Moritz & Stratton, Natchez; J. W. Eckford, Aberdeen; Edmund 
H. Thompson, Brookhaven; Smith & Totten, Holly Springs; Hoffa, Moody 
& Penn, Grenada; T. D. Champion, Strongs, and W. M. Peteet, Green- 
wood. The company is meeting with continued and consistent success 
in all territory developed, and many of the strongest agents in the 
South are lining up with it. 





Pennsylyania Casualty Company Issues Artistic Booklet. 


The Pennsylvania Casualty Company has issued a new booklet con- 
taining portraits of all its prominent officers as well as cuts of their 
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respective offices, which is attractive as well as instructive. This will 
be a welcome addition to the instructive and helpful literature already 
issued by this well-known company for the use of its agents. This com- 
pany is pre-eminent in its attractive policy forms and exceptionally 
liberal in its treatment of agents, to which it is always ready to offer 
every assistance to aid them in developing the business. Such a policy 
has resulted in the formation of a most loyal and successful agency 
force. 





Miscellaneous Insurance in Hawaii for 1909. 





















































tio of 
Premiums Paid 
Name AND Location oF ComPANy. Received Paid * to 
Stock Compantes ONLy. 

? Accident and Health. g $ $ 
Continental Casualty, Hammond, Ind................ 2,500 651 26.0 
Employers Liability, London... ....)............... 3,943 662 16.7 
London Guarantee Ass’n, London................... TOME > ic ccc®, Beta 
Preferred Accident, New York....................-- 5,519 362 6.5 
Pacific Muttal Life, San Fraftcisco.................. 2/283 239 10.4 
Standard Ife and Accident, Detroit................. 4,550 337 7.4 

Totals... .....--+ 200-00 eeee sees 19,000 2,251 11.8 

Employers Liability. 
Employers ust... 4,505 429 9.5 
London Guarantee Ass’n, London................... 646 90 13:9 
Pacific Coast Casualty, San Francisco................ 1,983 84 4.2 
Standard Life and Accident, Detroit................. "94 20 21.3 
WN fetid cen naieaveeteceesenn teen 7,228 623 8.6 
Fidelity and Surety. 
American Surety, New York....--07..--.-.0e0ccc00. SPP Rea Sige 
Fidelity and Deposit, Baltimore..................... 4,139 Roe ie te 
Pacific Surety, San Francisco....................... Ni re He 
U. S. Fidelity and Guaranty Co., Baltimore........... MMR. coccrc ee Soc 
Ns veins i as edness wae SS a Bee 
Metropolitan Casualty: New York 
etropoll By Se 
Pacific Surety, Sam Francisco. /................2..4. 1,025 35 4 
RE Race cVi se cadewen oc AReAe Real ke ee 1,842 155 8.4 
Burglary and Theft. 
Setieiaeee eo BOE.“ hxctec waste 
Aggregates (Hawaii)................2...ceee0e 46,413 3,029 6.5 
Miscellaneous, Insurance in Porto Rico for 1909. 
F Ratio of 
NAME AND LocatTION OF CoMPANY. Premiums Losses Losses Paid 
Received. Paid. to 
Premiums. 

; Surety. 

Fidelity and Deposit Co., Baltimore.............-.... 9,415 2,697 28.6 
American Surety Co., New York..............-..0545 7,247 584 8.0 
National Surety Company, New York...........-...- 2,059 156 7.5 

| ee eee Fant RE eb eres 25. 18,721 3,437 18.3 

















*Casualty Notes. 


—The Bank Depositors Guaraniy of Cleveland, Ohio, is being organized by H. 
P. Angel, vice-president of the Ohio State Life. 

—It if reported that the London and Lancashire Guarantee and Accident of 
Toronto, which is subsidiary to the London and Lancashire Fire, will enter this 
country for personal accident and plate glass lines in the near future. 

—Pursuant of its policy inaugurated some time ago of printing monthly a 
portrait of the head of some prominent seat of learning, with a short sketch, The 
Fidelity and Casualty Bulletin publishes an excellent half-tone of President Wood- 
row Wilson, with a brief but creditable biography. 

—Last week Commissioners Hotchkiss and Hardison were in conference with 
the committee on phraseology of the International Association of Accident Under- 
writers at the New York Insurance Department’s New York office. The subject 
under consideration was the new standard provisions for accident and health 
policies, 





Surety Notes. 


—The National Surety declared its usual quarterly dividend of two per cent 
last week and an extra dividend of four per cent on the increased capital effected 
last fall. 

—The general agents of the Empire State Surety attended their first annual 
convention at the home office last week. About sixf¥ were present, and the meet- 
ing was very successful. 












Fire Insurance 


WANTED 


An Investment Banking House desires a few good 
Salesmen for high-grade securities of chartered 
Pennsylvania corporations. We will assist salesmen 
with good advertising, effective literature and active 
support. 

Leads furnished, but NO ADVANCES. 





Experience unnecessary. This OPPORTUNITY 
IS EXCEPTIONAL. 

A position with us now means income, advance- 
ment and permanency. 

All inquiries should be addressed to 


EDWIN S. HUNSICKER, General Manager 
J. G. FEIST & CO. 


507 Swede Street Norristown, Pa. 





REPORTS OF FIRE INSURANCE COMPANIES. 


In this department will appear, from week to week, the latest state- 
ments of licensed and unlicensed fire insurance companies operating in 
the United States, together with other information concerning them of 
interest to policyholders, company officials, agents and brokers. The 
data presented in this department will also be published in the form of a 
monthly supplement to the book entitled ‘‘Reports of Fire Insurance 
Companies,” which is published annually, in June, by The Spectator 
Company. Prices: Book, with monthly supplements, one year, $7; book 
only, $5; monthly supplement only, $2 per annum. 


Independence, Phila. 


The charter of the Independence Fire 
of Philadelphia, Pa., has been approved 
by Governor Stuart. The charter au- 
thorizes the new company to write a 
general fire, marine and inland insur- 
ance business. The capital is $200,000 
and the officers are: President, Henr 
I. Brown; vice-president, Everett 
Crosby; omg Edward B. Creigh- 
ton; treasurer, Theodore E. Brown. 


Chicago, to operate on the inter-insur- 
ance plan with Lee, Blakemore & Co. 
as attorneys. 


{Merchants and Mfrs., Atlanta. 


_ H. C. Stockdell announces that ow- 
ing to present financial conditions the 
books of subscription for the stock of 
the Merchants and Manufacturers of 
—* Ga., will not be opened at this 
ime. 
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ASSETS. 
Bonds and_ stocks (market 
| a ea - $173,350 
Cash in office and bank....... 29,142 


Agents’ balances not more than 


3 months due............4+ 7,008 
COUP DBO os oes 0062s 6658405 2,245 
SU NEE. ic cisecedsies $211,745 
LIABILITIES. 
Net losses, unpaid............ 29 
Unearned premiums ......... 23,215 
Other liabilities ......... enaie 2,085 
Total liabilities except un- 
derwriters’ deposits..... $25,329 
Underwriters’ deposits........ 52,000 
Surplus over all liabilities.... 134,416 
WRAL Se scion Soe cins eee $211,745 





New Jersey Fire, Newark, N. J. 
The present officers and members of 


the organization board are: Wm. G. 
Whilden, chairman; E. C. Bataille, 
treasurer; F. L. Finlaw, secretary; 


Clarence Hodson, corresponding secre- 
tary; C. C. Gates, agency manager. 
Members: Israel G. Adams, of Chas. R. 
Adams & Co., Atlantic City; director, 
the Second National Bank, Atlantic 
City; director, the Atlantic Safe De- 

sit and Trust Company; director, 

est Jersey Title and Guaranty Com- 
pany; director, Atlantic City Fire In- 
surance Company; director, West 
aed and Seashore Railroad (P. R. 
.). E. C. Bataille, president the 
American National Bank, Newark; di- 
rector Roseville Trust Company, New- 
ark; director, Mutual Trust Company, 
Orange. George B. Bergkamp, presi- 
dent Bergkamp Real Estate Company, 
West Hoboken; vice-president Com- 
monwealth Trust Company, West 
Hoboken; director, the First National 
Bank, Secaucus. William L. Douglass, 
cashier the warfield National Bank, 
New York. Walter A. Flint, Mayor 
City of West Orange; vice-president 
the First National Bank, West Orange. 
Edwin B. Goodell, president the Essex 
Title Guarantee and Trust Company, 
Montclair; director and ag oy A the 
Bank of Montclair; manager the Mont- 
clair Savings Bank. George W. Jagle, 
resident J. J. Hockenjos Co., paints, 
Newark; vice-president the American 
National Bank; director the Ironbound 


[Thursday ° 


street, New York; director, Universal 
Audit Company, New Yor 

It is announced that the comeeny 
will be ready to begin business in New 
Jersey in October. No other States 
will entered until 1911. 





Occidental, Albuquerque. 


The Occidental Fire of Albuquerque, 

. M., is being promoted by interests 
conducting the Occidental Life of New 
Mexico. he new company is to have 
a capital of $200,000, and a like amount 
of surplus. 


Ontarlo Fire, St. John. 


The Ontario Fire of St. John, N. B., 
suffered a loss of $45,120 in the Camp- 
bellton conflagration in July, and the 
company has made a call of 10 per cent 
on its subscribed capital, which is ex- 
pected to yield about $25,000. The On- 
tario Fire transacts a surplus line bust- 
ness in the United States as one of the 
three guarantors of the policies of the 
Royal Canadian Underwriters. Its 
financial statement as of December 31, 
1909, ooeene to the report of 
the Canadian Insurance Department, 
showed total cash assets amounting to 
$173,530. The total liabilities, except 
capital, were $155,180; capital paid-up, 
$110,000; additional capital stock su 
scribed, $215,000. 








Peerless, Waco. 


The Peerless Fire of Waco, Tex., is 
being organized by C. C. Beckley. The 
proposed capital is $500,000, and the 
surplus $100,000. 





Queen, New York. 


The Queen of New York has pub- 
lished notice of its intention to amend 
its charter in order that the company 
may be empowered to write marine anu 
sprinkler and automobile insurance. 





Retailers, Oklahoma City. 

The Retailers Fire of Oklahoma City, 
with a capital of $250,000, has been 
chartered. The new company is backed 
by the State Retailers Association and 
roposes to write policies covering fire, 
hail, lightning or explosion from na- 
tural gas. 





Roger Williams, Providence. 













































Los Angeles Fire, Los Angeles. 


It is announced that the Los Ange- 
les Fire of Los Angeles, Cal., has been 
licensed to transact business in Cali- 
fornia. The company commenced issu- 
ing — August 15, and it is antici- 
pated that other States will be entered 
in the near future. he officers of 
the Los Angeles Fire are: President, 
W. F. Holt; vice-president and man- 
ager, Bradstreet iller; second vice- 
president, J. A. Hughes; secretary and 
managing underwriter, J. H. Richards; 
treasurer, Wm. W. Woods. 





Lumber Underwriters, New York. 


The Lumber Underwriters of New 
York, E. . Perry, attorney and 
manager, filed a_ statement recently 


with the New York Insurance Depart- 
ment, showing its condition as of June 
30, 1910: 


ASSETS. 
Bonds and_ stocks (market 
DED sinc se caseuae eee d 10,000 
Cash in office and bank...... 190,175 


Agents’ balances, not over 3 

months due 
Interest 
Due for reinsurance on losses 


eee twee e eer eee 


eee eee eee eee ee 


A. a sson 6050639008 3,248 
Total BONG. 2. ccccesscce $239,936 
LIABILITIES. 
Net losses unpaid .......... $27,950 
Unearned premiums ........ 98,625 
Commissions and reinsurance 
PEMIUMS ...0..cccccccece 10,942 


Total liabilities, except 
underwriters’ deposits... $137,517 
Underwriters’ deposits .. 100,000 


Surplus over all liabilities 2,419 
MEMS os OES ase $239,986 





Manufacturing Woodworkers Under- 
writers, Chicago. 


The Manufacturing Woodworkers 
Underwriters has been organized at 


Metropolitan Fire, Seattle. 


The Wyanhauser Timber Company 
and other strong financial institutions 
are reported to be backing the prome- 
tion of a new stock fire company at 
Seattle, Wash., to be known as the 
Metropolitan Fire, and to have a cap- 
ital and surplus of $2,000,000. 


Midland, Birmingham. 


A general meeting of the Midland In- 
surance Company, Ltd., of Birmingham 
has been called early in September, for 
the purpose of voting upon the proposi- 
tion of changing the name to the Mid- 
land and Textile, and removing the 
head office to London. The capital will 
be increased from £250,000 to £600,- 
000, and its charter amended so that it 
can write employers’ liability and work- 
men’s compensation insurance. The 
Midland transacts a surplus line busi- 
ness in this country through J. S 
Frelinghuysen, New York. 





National Exchange, Waco. 


The National Exchange Fire of 
Waco, Tex., is in process of formation, 
to have a capital and surplus of $1,050,- 
000, by Hay & Weathered. 





National Fire, Pittsburg. 
Ben Franklin Fire, Pittsburg. 


A special meeting of the stockholders 
of the National of Pittsburg will be 
held on October 17, to vote on a pro- 
position to merge and consolidate the 
company with the Ben Franklin. 





National Unders. of America, 
New York. 


The National Underwriters of Amer- 
ica, Hall & Trowbridge, New York, at- 
torneys, recently filed a statement with 
the New York Insurance Department, 
showing its condition as of June 30, 
1910. The financial exhibit follows: 
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Trust ompany; director the Franklin : 
The Roger Williams Fire. of Provi- 


Savings Institution; president Play- : b 
ground Commission, City of Newark; dence, R. I., plans to increase its cap- 
member Board of Trade, City of ital to $200,000. 


Newark. Lewis Lockward, presi- 
dent the Citizens National Bank, Cald- 
well; president Lane & Lockward Co., 
tobacco and _ cigar manufacturers, 
Rudolph F. Rabe, president the Second 
National Bank, Hoboken; of Rabe & 
Keller, attorneys at law, New York. 
William _G. Whilden, president Monon- 
ahela Insurance Company; of Whil- 
en & Hancock, insurance, 105 William 


Security, Little Rock. 

The fourth dividend has_ recently 
been paid to the creditors of the de- 
funct Security Fire of Little Rock by 
Receiver Charles McKee. The last 
payment was twenty per cent, making 
total payments to date of sixty-five per 
cent. 





TOO LATE FOR CLASSIFICATION. 





—The license of the Citizens Fire Association of Seattle, Wash., a mutual com- 
pany started in 1909, has been revoked. 

—Insurance Commissioner Schively of Washington has advised the Pioneer Fire 
of Tacoma that about $17,000 of outstanding losses must be paid at once. 

—Agents are wanted for an accident company writing business men on same 
plan as the traveling salesmen’s associations. See advertisement in another 
column. 

—Empire State Surety has transferred its casualty lines in Kentucky from 
Harris & Marshall to T. Grant Slaughter of Louisville, who has formerly had the 
bonding business only. 

—In another part of the paper will be found an advertisement for a capable 
man or woman with a little capital to take charge of a Chicago insurance broker- 
age office. The opportunity is a good one for any person desiring partnership in 
a fire insurance business. 

—The Ohio Insurance Department announces that new companies showing pro- 
motion expenses in excess of five per cent of the sum contributed by stockholders 
will not be admitted to that State unless the subscription blanks state clearly the 
maximum amount to be used for expenses. 

—Howard C. Forbes has been made managing underwriter of the Alabama 
Fidelity and Casualty Company of Montgomery. This company will operate only 
in the Southern States, with a capital of $300,000, and has already been licensed 
in Alabama. Mr. Forbes has been manager of the accident department of the 
7Etna Indemnity. 





